NAPOLEON I 
AND THE ISRAELITES 


This new volume brings to light, and shows in detail, the organization of Jewish preponderance: it 
follows on from the one that recounted its origins. 


This organization is not merely, as many believe, a learned concentration of Hebraic forces: it includes 
among its elements the very lifeblood of the hospitable nation. It developed, aided by events, 
institutions, laws and customs. Events were favorable; mores soon offered little resistance; laws and 
institutions lent themselves to its roots. 

Moreover, it grows from the decadence of others: 


The magnificent rise of the Christian nations was compared by the Royal Prophet to the majesty of 
great waters. These majestic waters, flowing at full tide, passed victoriously over a rock, transformed 
into a reef by the Talmud: it was the Jewish people, enclosed in their bosom. But the day the waters 
became low, the laws, institutions and mores weakened, the rock emerged to become a peak, a summit, 
a preponderance. 


Such a state of affairs is difficult to explain unless we take the trouble to go back to the Empire, the 
successor to the French Revolution. To the Constituent Assembly, from 1789 to 1791, Jewish 
preponderance was indebted for its origin; to Napoleon, from 1806 to 1815, it was indebted for its 
organization. 


This vast genius, with his conservative and generous intentions, was largely mistaken in his measures 
towards the Jewish people. lia believed that his laws and institutions would fortify society and dissolve 
the Hebrews, and the opposite was to happen. Finally, when the battle broke out between the mighty 
Emperor and the living debris of Sinai, it was the debris that resisted, and triumphed. 


These various twists and turns make up a little-known episode of the Empire, and one of the greatest 
interest. We tell the story. May the reader, whoever he or she may be, bear us witness to this: how dear 
truth is to us, and, no less, charity! Our task is a difficult one. But in coming to the defense of the 
Christian people, and, following God's example, taking the side of Isaac against Ishmael, we are not 
forgetting the gentleness that can help make reconciliation possible. Don't both peoples belong to God's 
Christ, one as a child, the other as an ancestor? Napoleon was certainly doing a laudable thing when he 
worked towards rapprochement: his fault was to have attempted it without the Church. He was 
attempting the impossible! Only the Church can work underneath the edifice of concord, repairing its 
breaches and perfecting it. What a happy thing for society when we say: Israelites and other peoples are 
brothers, not in civil guise, but for real! 


May the heavens grant that this historical study, which sheds light on situations by faithfully recounting 
the good and the bad, also diminishes the distance that separates! 


Lyon, March 19, 1891. 


CHAPTER ONE 


HOW NAPOLEON CAME TO CARE FOR THE ISRAELITES 


I. Napoleon's glory did not disdain the Jews. - 

II. The decree of emancipation and equality issued by the Constituent Assembly in 1791 had in no way 
improved their lot; nor had it brought the French any closer to them. The Talmud hedge. - 

III. By what chain of circumstances was Bonaparte led to undertake this improvement and 
rapprochement? His first encounter with the Jews: in Syria. The eastern dream of the conqueror of the 
Pyramids. 

IV. Then, he meets them in the wake of his armies, during the Austerlitz campaign: the eagle and the 
vultures. - 

V. Third encounter: Strasbourg. Alsace, devoured by them, complains to Napoleon. The leprosy of 
usury. Conscription evaded. The emperor holds back his irritation. - 

VI. Returning to Paris, he unloads a sword on all the claims of the Jews of Alsace. The Council of State 
is seized of the Jewish question. Session presided over by the Emperor, where he exhales his irritation. 
The thought of his glory brings him back to a calm examination of the question. A flash of his genius: 
convocation of a Jewish Estates General. - 

VII. Importance of specifying the historical context at the time when these singular Estates General 
were to be convened: it was the height of the Empire; Napoleon's image was that of a demigod; what he 
himself thought of religions. 


I 

"He loves glory, because everything else cannot fill the immense emptiness of his soul. 11 devours time, 
he devours space, because he has to live faster, walk faster than other men. He weighs the world in his 
hand, and finds it light; and with his forehead half bent over the abyss, he begins to dream of the 
eternity of his dynasty and universal monarchy. "1 

That's Napoleon! 

Some people have worshipped the sun; Napoleon worshipped his own glory. It had risen like the sun. 
An eagle, he stared at it, drinking it in. 

He consulted her in all his undertakings, invoked her in his proclamations to his soldiers. He was in love 
with her, dazzled by her, infatuated with her. He wanted her to shine, to be empress of the world, 
wrapped in glory: but France's glorious garment was himself, with his victories, his crowns, his name! 
Her glory had all the characteristics of ancient divinities: it was insatiable, tinged with purple and blood, 
despotic and terrible. 

One day, she encountered the Jewish people. 

Her first reaction was, no doubt, disdain and contempt. Did glory have anything to do with these 
people? 

Perhaps it did! 

And the Emperor's face must have turned pensive. What a monologue! 

Doesn't the sun that shines on the golden dome of the Invalides also have a few rays for the alleys of the 
Jews? And doesn't the eagle, after soaring high in the heavens, enter the holes of the abyss? 

And mounted on the pinnacle, he longs to descend! 

From the summit of the Concordat and the handling of thrones, to descend into the affairs of the Jews - 
what a departure for your genius, O Napoleon! 

But isn't there a glory in dashing from one extreme to another, and hasn't it been said that this superb 
march is that of the Almighty4? 


Come on, Napoleon, you won't lose time or prestige by taking care of them! 

And his glory, which by 1806 had already focused its rays on so many peoples, began to consider them 
too. 

In this first book, we shall recount his loyal undertaking to correct their morals and reconcile them with 
the rest of the world. 


II 

The Emperor's enterprise will come as a surprise to anyone who has read our previous work. One might 
ask: "But hadn't the Constituent Assembly already invited the Israelites to join the common life? Wasn't 
this invitation made in 1791, with the decree of their emancipation? The year was 1806. Fifteen years 
have passed. In those fifteen years, has there been no transformation, no rapprochement between the 
French and the Jews? 

History answers: No transformation, no rapprochement. 

Indeed, the people were less than eager to open their ranks to the new citizens; and the latter deemed it 
prudent not to abandon their alleys. We looked at each other from both sides, as if we were made of 
earthenware! But could it be otherwise? Wasn't it naive to think that people who had been accustomed 
for centuries to living apart from mainstream society would suddenly abandon their customs and their 
homes and start living the French way? 

However, there are other reasons for this mutual circumspection. What are they? 

Events have had a hand in it. We lived through the years of the Terror, everyone confined to their 
homes as much as possible. We then moved on, without transition or truce, to the battlefields. 
Admittedly, there wasn't much time left to get to know each other. Nevertheless, the real cause of 
circumspection lies elsewhere. 

Does it lie in the Law of Moses, which differs in certain respects from the Christian Law? Not precisely. 
"Standing at Sinai, Moses listens and writes: he listens and writes a Law from which thirty-three 
centuries have not removed a syllable, which Athens has received, which Rome venerates, which 
conscience recognizes as its own, and which Jesus Christ, who came from God to consume all, also 
declares to be his law. Moses is to Sinai what Adam is to Eden.2 " 

Brothers in Adam, Israelites and Christians will find no difficulty in continuing this brotherhood in the 
shadow of Moses' Decalogue. 

So what keeps them apart? 

The hedge of Talmudic laws! 

From their private authority, the rabbis have added and added to the Law of Moses, and these heaps of 
additions have become inextricable jumbled messes: their coming together makes up the Talmud, filled 
with decisions where the Spirit of God is absent, a jumble of cumbersome things, and ridiculous and 
interminable subtleties. Didn't the rabbis decorate these additions with the name of hedge to the Law, as 
if they had received the mission of protecting it! Alas! no better name has ever been found, but with a 
gloomy meaning. The poor Jews were literally fenced in, imprisoned by this hedge, they who had 
enjoyed the great avenues of the Bible. Ah, the Talmud is not a bulwark of blossoming hawthorns, but 
rather a bristling, impenetrable hedge, favorable to snakes, theft and rapine, behind which dangerous 
decisions have been taken in hatred of Christianity. If not, why would Popes and very Christian Kings 
have so often ordered the destruction of copies of the Talmud? 

Now, - to return to the persistent circumspection of Christians and Jews despite the liberating and 
fraternal decree of 1791 - it can be explained by the fact that the detestable hedge has been maintained, 
the undergrowth being as inextricable and as dangerous as ever. People who live in the undergrowth, 
behind the hedges, are exposed, almost in spite of themselves, to less-than-honorable occupations, like 


gypsies; so it was with the Jews behind their Talmud, even after the emancipation of 1791; is it any 
wonder that, for their part, Christians didn't much care to trade with people who had repudiated 
nothing of their distrust and habits? This is the real cause of mutual circumspection.3 Israelites, eager for 
light and rapprochement, were not afraid to admit it, even at this time, and to call for a clearing-up. "In 
1800, an association of Dutch Jews published a resolution to recognize only the pure and consoling 
religion of Moses, and to reject the institutions which, until then, had been called Talmudic laws. This 
association had many adherents. In 1801, a general congress was planned, to bring together in Lunéville 
the representatives of all the Jews dispersed in the various states of Europe.4" This project, which was 
not accepted by the French government, was a great success. 

Bonaparte was to take up this project again. A soldier's boot was, alone, capable of venturing through 
this undergrowth; and a voice like his was needed to command: Come out of your holes; line up! Let's 
see you! 

But what was the chain of circumstances that led Bonaparte to take this initiative and become involved 
with the Jewish people? It's important to understand this before delving into the details of the 
transformation project. 


Ill 


"Here we are, obliged to do great things!" exclaimed Bonaparte on Egyptian soil, on learning that the 
French fleet had just been completely destroyed by Nelson at Aboukir, and that he was trapped in the 
East, following the loss of his fleet. 

His departure from Toulon, in the spring, under a splendid sky, with a harbor full of spectators, had 
been full of enthusiasm; but at that moment his plans were still uncertain. The Orient of infinite 
thoughts was opening up before him. Like the eagle of Lebanon which, from the top of the Sannin, 
looks at the sun, turns its head towards different points in the sky and for some time hesitates as to the 
prey its swift flight will reach, the young general-in-chief, from the top of his ship, had wondered 
whether he would go to relieve Athens or Sparta, attack Constantinople or Cairo, take Aleppo and from 
there threaten India. His bellicose imagination played with the kingdoms of Asia; he felt within himself 
something like omnipotence. He would have gladly said to the wind: Push my sail wherever you like, 
and woe betide any nation that resists my sword! Bonaparte decided to go for the Pyramids. He wanted 
to measure himself against the granite colossi of Heliopolis or Thebes, to ensure the future grandeur of 
his stature.5 

The news of his fleet's destruction did not move him. Turning back to his comrades-in-arms, he told 
them of his obligation to do great things. He was intoxicated with youth and strength, and determined 
to perform prodigies. He dreamed of repeating Alexander's conquests, facilitated by the means of 
modern warfare in lands that had never known them. 

The empire of the East really presented itself to his mind,6 and it was then that he first turned his 
attention to the Israelites. 

The methods he used to deal with them, in the land that was so dear to them, resembled those that his 
policy and his deism advised him to use towards the sons of Islam, albeit more discreetly. Historians have 
recounted the advances he made in religion to win the trust of the Arabs. To look after the mosques and 
their interests with marked care and partiality; to surround the muftis and imans with honors and 
extraordinary consideration; to speak to them of Mohammed with admiration; to enter into the views 
and sentiments of Islamism; to attend their festivals, the feast of the Nile, the feast of the Prophet; to see 
to the sumptuousness of a carpet covered with sentences that Muslim pilgrims had to carry to Mecca : 
these were the accommodations, not to say captations, of the conqueror of the Pyramids; 


accommodations unknown to previous conquerors. The old muftis listened to him with rapture. Their 
eyes sparkled with rays of happiness as he promised them the restoration of the Arab empire, the return 
of the glorious times of the Fatimites. 7 

He was just as gentle with the Israelites. When, master of Egypt, he undertook the conquest of Syria and 
Palestine, he advised his soldiers to respect the synagogues. He caressed the old beards reminiscent of 
Aaron's, offering them the hope of reviving the Hebrew name. He issued a proclamation in which he 
invited "all the Jews of Asia and Africa to come and rally under his flags, to restore Jerusalem to its 
former splendor". 8 

But Saint-Jean d'Acre stopped him.9 

He could only contemplate Palestine from the summit of Tabor, which the Arabs call Gebel-el-Nour, 
Mountain of Light. This vision left an indelible impression on him. 10 

A few days later, he set sail for the West. On the deck of the ship, he was reading the Bible. 11 The East 
did not see him sail away without regret.12 For his part, he remained under the spell of "this cradle of 
the world and of great things". He liked to talk about it on St. Helena. 13 The eternal silence of the 
Pyramids, interrupted by his cannon, the consideration of the extraordinary duration of the Hebrew 
people, whose lawgiver Moses was still after having been their guide from the Nile to the Jordan, the 
keys to Palestine that had escaped him at St. John of Acre - all these things had left something great in 
his soul. And so, when the time came to settle the destiny of the Israelites, oriental reminiscences made 
him look down on the question. 

His government was the interpreter of this feeling, when, in the famous assembly we report below, it 
gave the Jewish question this prologue which is not lacking in grandeur: "In dealing with the 
organization of the various cults, the government has not lost sight of the Jewish religion; it must 
participate like the others in the freedom decreed by our laws. The government believed it had a duty to 
respect the eternity of this people, which has come down to us through the revolutions and debris of the 
centuries, and which, in all that concerns its priesthood and worship, considers it one of its greatest 
privileges to have only God himself as its lawgiver." 14 

So it was in the East that Bonaparte first encountered the sons of Israel. 


IV 

The second meeting took place in Germany, in the wake of the armies, on the evening of the 
battlefields. 

What a contrast there was between him and them: he in all his military glory, they in all their base 
passions! 

It was the eve of the Battle of Austerlitz: 

The terrain is favorable to the Russians and Austrians. They occupy a fairly high plateau, around which 
their battalions spread out. With that marvelous instinct that enabled him to foresee everything in war, 
Napoleon showed the plateau to his generals, and said: "The Russians will make the mistake of 
abandoning it: I'll establish myself there, I'll cut their army in two, and they'll be lost without a resource. 
The Russians attack before daylight. A thick mist covers the vastness of the battlefield. Around eight 
o'clock, the sun appears in all its glory. Napoleon arrived at full gallop, joyful and superb, like an eagle 
sizing up its prey. He let the enemy commit part of his forces, offering him only eleven thousand braves, 
who remained impassive for six hours. Suddenly, with his reserves, Napoleon seized the heights from 
which the Russians had descended, drove into their center, cut them in two, and forced one of their 
entire corps to venture onto icy ponds, soon half-opened by cannonballs. 

It was the eagle! 

But the battle is over, evening has come: from far and wide, the last rumblings of cannon! By the light 


of torches, the dead are stripped; the torn and bloody effects are quickly estimated in hushed tones: by 
this estimate, there are Jews. 

After the eagle, the vultures! 

It's a painful contrast, but it's true; Napoleon himself expressed himself in these bitter terms: "They're 
like swarms of crows. We saw them at the battles of Ulm, who had flocked from Strasbourg to buy 
from the marauders what they had looted.15 We know that Ulm paved the way for Austerlitz. The 
historian who reports these words of the Emperor adds: "Napoleon had strong prejudices against this 
class of men (the Jews). He had drawn them from the armies, which were too often followed by Jews 
greedy for gain and ready to deal in anything. "16 

But, remembering that in their ranks had once appeared the Machabees, the eagle said to himself: Why 
not try to transform them, and bring them back to their first nature? 


Vv 


Third encounter: 

On his way back from Austerlitz, the Emperor stopped in Strasbourg. Immediately, from every corner 
of Alsace, extremely loud complaints and requests arrived at the sovereign's feet, against the usury of the 
Jews; the people were panic-stricken, they were the leprosy of this unfortunate region. 

An ugly but symbolic disease, leprosy, if transferred to the moral sphere, would suffice to prove that the 
Jews have committed a great sin in the course of their history, one that heaven has not yet forgiven them 
for. A symbolic disease, we say: 

Indeed, Christian doctrine, pointing to its existence in the moral sphere, has rightly named sin and bad 
morals with this disgusting appellation: the leprosy of sin, the leprosy of misconduct! Yes, indeed, those 
who live in misbehavior, to whatever religion they belong, are, in the most pure eyes of the Divinity, 
horrible lepers. But the sons of Israel have become so, alas! in another way: through sordid greed and 
usurious practices. May they allow and forgive us the following short but necessary correlation: 

People looked upon leprosy as an unequivocal sign of heavenly vengeance; its name alone inspired 
horror - Was it not so with avarice, which became the stigma, the reddish scale of Israel, an unequivocal 
sign of heavenly vengeance? Judas, you sold Christ for thirty denarii: because of you, your unfortunate 
brothers have become usurers, the lepers of the world! 

In leprosy, the limbs fall to shreds, but most of the time, the patient survives. It seems that this hideous 
disease has less of a grudge against man's existence than against his forms, and that its triumph consists 
more in degrading than in destroying. - So it is with usurers: they are degraded and cannot die! 

Finally, leprosy is contagious, spreading and devouring: and so is usury! When Napoleon stopped in 
Strasbourg, Alsace appeared devoured and shredded before him. Here are the reports, or rather the 
wounds, that were laid out before his eyes: 

a) Excessive loans. -In general, Jews demand 1.50 francs a month for the interest on 24 francs, which 
brings the interest on the sums they lend to 75 percent a year. As the interest is added to the capital in 
the bills they issue, it is difficult to obtain legal proof of such excessive usury. It is rare that those 
reduced to the necessity of resorting to the Jews are able to free themselves at the agreed times. On the 
due date, the Jews do not fail to obtain judgments of condemnation, and they oppose the mortgages. 
The mass of claims for which they have obtained registrations is frightening: it is said to exceed thirty 
million. They take great care not to allow interest to accumulate beyond what their debtors' assets can 
guarantee. When they believe they should no longer grant a term, they proceed with the sale of the 
assets. 

b) Forced expropriations. - The proceeds of forced expropriations amount to around 1,500,000 francs 


a year in each of the Haut and Bas-Rhin departments, and of this sum the Jews, according to the surveys 
we have carried out, have about 6/7. 

c) Mortgages. - The number of mortgage claims registered at the registry offices, in favor of the Jews, 
from the beginning of Year VII to January 1, 1806, totals 21,199,826 francs, so that, if none of these 
registrations had been purged since Year VII, the Jews of the Haut-Rhin would currently have more 
than 23,000,000 mortgage claims on property owners in this department. 

d) Claims due. - In addition to these mortgage claims, the Jews have 10,000,000 claims due: private 
bonds, bills of exchange, bearer bills. It should be noted that mortgage claims mainly concern rural 
property. 

e) Land grabbing. - Through the excessive loans they have made to farmers, and the mortgages they 
have taken out to guarantee these loans, the Jews have vassalized a large part of the land in Alsace. 
Ownership sometimes passed even more directly into their hands. In 1793, many farmers were forced to 
leave their homes to escape death. The Jews acquired all these abandoned inheritances at a very low 
price, and when those who owned them returned, speculating on their affections and miseries, they sold 
them so dearly that, for lack of full payment or by dint of accumulated interest, they soon became 
owners a second time.17 
But because usury, like leprosy, is contagious, servants and day laborers came to bring the Jews the price 
of their services or their days, so that they could sell them as their own money; and notaries seduced by 
them used their ministry to hide their shameful traffic!18 
When the Emperor heard all this, he must have had wrinkles in his forehead and lightning in his eyes. 
But he's in control, he listens, he knows how to listen! So what could he be doing right now? In the past 
- and this is the last resemblance with lepers, who are isolated by separating them from the general 
population - Jews were isolated, kept apart in their neighborhoods, veritable leper colonies. But the 
Constituante had thrown them into the midst of society, and Napoleon, all-powerful as he is, would 
never dare to turn them back into their alleys with laws of exception.19 On the contrary, he wanted to 
tear them out, and shape them in the French way. 

Another abuse adds to his wrath. His Majesty was informed of the tricks they used to avoid conscription. 
Napoleon was stung! What's more, these deceptions were imitated: "Everywhere, false declarations 
were made at the civil registry office: fathers declared boys born to them as daughters; and mayors 
tolerated these irregularities, even cooperating if necessary by falsifying civil registries. Of the sixty-six 
Jews who, within a period of six years, were to form part of the Moselle contingent, not one entered the 
armies; and in the department of Mont-Tonnerre, until 1806, the Jews constantly evaded the laws of 
conscription. 20 Their habit of having no patronymic name, and of constantly changing it, singularly 
favored these deceptions. 

That's a good thing. The case is heard. Napoleon promises justice. 11 leaves Strasbourg. 


VI 


Napoleon is in Paris. 

His first act on the Jewish question is to saber-rattle the claims of the usurers of Alsace. That's how a 
sincere rabbi put it. "Napoleon, who was not joking, as Talleyrand used to say, unloaded a saber blow on 
the Judaic claims. "21 The blow was struck from the palace of Saint-Cloud: 


At the Palais de Saint-Cloud, May 30, 1806. 
On the account given to us... that certain Jews, exercising no other profession than that of usury, have, 


through the accumulation of the most immoderate interests, placed many farmers in a state of great 
distress, 

We thought we should come to the aid of those of our subjects whom unjust greed had reduced to these 
unfortunate extremities. 


And the decree orders a one-year stay of execution on all judgments and contracts in favor of Jews by 
non-merchant farmers in several of France's northern departments. 

A real sabre-rattling! as we said; nevertheless, the matter of Messieurs les juifs will in no way be sabre- 
rattled in the rest, i.e. it will be neither rushed nor rudely dispatched: so much the worse! One of the 
Emperor's favorite tactics when dealing with difficult issues and affairs was to begin with a show of 
force, to intimidate, soften opposition and suddenly put the odds in his favor; then he proceeded, with 
sagacity and depth, to examine the affair from every angle. 

Indeed, a few days before the violent action at Saint-Cloud, Napoleon had referred the Jewish question 
to the Conseil d'Etat, and some very curious incidents had taken place. We report only the main ones, 
according to the faithful accounts of eyewitnesses. 

Mr. Molé, a young, new auditor, had drawn up a report concluding that unfavorable measures should be 
taken against the Jews, a sort of return to the laws of exception; 

Mr. Beugnot, a recently appointed councilor, concluded with measures more in harmony with the 
liberal ideas of the Conseil d'Etat; 

Since agreement and a solution seemed difficult, the Arch-Chancellor, M. Régnault de Saint-Jean- 
d'Angély, announced on behalf of the Emperor that the discussion would be taken up again before His 
Majesty, one day when she was presiding over the Council. 

The session was held at Saint-Cloud: 

M. Beugnot, speaking for the first time before the Emperor, was emphatic, pretentious, declamatory, 
everything that should not be at the Conseil d'Etat, where the discussion was a businessman's 
conversation, with no research, no phrases, no need for effect. The Emperor was clearly impatient. Mr. 
Beugnot called a measure taken by exception against the Jews a battle lost in the fields of justice. When 
he had finished, the Emperor took the floor, and with a verve and vivacity more marked than usual, he 
replied to M. Beugnot's speech, sometimes with mockery, sometimes with calm; he spoke against 
theories, against general and absolute principles, against men for whom facts were nothing and who 
sacrificed reality to abstractions. He raised with bitterness the unfortunate phrase about the lost battle; 
and, becoming more and more animated, he came to swear, which, to my knowledge, has never 
happened to him at the Conseil d'Etat; then he ended by saying: "I know that the auditor who made the 
first report was not of this opinion, I want to hear him." M. Molé rose and read out his report; M. 
Régnault de Saint-Jean- d'Angély quite courageously defended the contrary opinion and even M. 
Beugnot; M. de Ségur also ventured a few words: "I don't see," he said, "what we could do. The 
Emperor had relented... 22 

Three sessions were devoted, in the Emperor's presence, to these preliminaries of the Jewish question. 23 
In the first (April 30, 1806), Napoleon uttered the terrible words quoted above: "These are veritable 
clouds of crows. We saw them at the battle of Ulm, who had flocked from Strasbourg to buy from the 
marauders what they had looted." 

In the second (May 17), he insists on their disastrous role: "... 1 point out once again that we don't 
complain about Protestants or Catholics in the same way as we do about the Jews; the harm done by the 
Jews comes not from individuals, but from the very constitution of this people: they are caterpillars, 
locusts ravaging France." Then, a flash of his genius piercing through this vicious constitution, he 
exclaimed: "We must assemble the Estates General of the Jews; I want there to be a general synagogue 


of the Jews in Paris." The vision of his glory had returned to him, a calming, transforming vision, 
because it was still God's vassal; indeed, he adds: "I am far from wishing to do anything against my glory 
and which might be disapproved of by posterity.... There would be weakness in driving out the Jews; 
there will be strength in correcting them." 

In the third session (May 21), he unloaded the famous saber-rattling we've been talking about: the one- 
year reprieve imposed on Judaic claims; vehement prologue, notice to the Jewish Estates General that 
were about to be convened: that docility to the Emperor had to be written, somewhere, in their Bible 
and Talmud! Moreover, so that the sons of Israel would not be misled as to what to do, the same decree 
(May 30) announced both the saber-rattling and the convening of these Estates General. 


VII 


Before contemplating the singular reunion of the dispersed people of the old centuries, convened, as the 
decree put it, in the good city of Paris, it is of great importance, in order to appreciate the true value of 
the words and deeds of this meeting, to recompose in our minds the historical milieu in which it was 
held. As the reader will have noticed, we are accustomed to recomposing historical environments; it is 
the essential condition for sincere criticism. 

The year is 1806. This year and the next, during which the Israelites summoned from France, Italy and 
Holland were to find themselves in Paris, marked the apogee of the Empire. Between 1806 and 1807, 
the Empire presented a dazzling spectacle. Napoleon wore the coronation halo on his forehead: Pius VII 
had agreed to crown the warrior who had bowed to Christ. Beyond the frontiers, trails of victories, like 
milky ways, lead to Marengo and Austerlitz. France's preponderance was unrivalled under Richelieu, 
Henri IV or even Saint Louis. And as for its new sovereign, who can be compared to him? He has 
single-handedly driven out foreigners like Charles VII, re-established religion like Henri IV, and 
conquered more power and glory than a long line of forebears and the impetus of a great century had 
given to Louis XIV. Ireland and Poland look upon him from afar as a liberator. The princes of old 
Europe trembled before him. At home, a general amnesty for émigrés further enhanced the exploits of 
the great captain, who at the same time revealed himself to be a consummate statesman: legislation, 
finance, administration, public works, general security, everything, under his powerful hand, had just 
changed face, and justified universal enthusiasm. The Emperor, simple and austere to himself, has 
surrounded himself with a grand entourage and a brilliant court; his marshals and ministers have been 
rewarded with principalities or dukedoms; his brothers are entering the family of kings. In Paris, the 
treasury, replenished by the war, offered security and paid for major works; the Austerlitz bridge was 
built over the Seine; canals were multiplied; Saint-Denis, once again the burial place of the sovereigns, 
and Sainte-Geneviéve, restored to worship, received major developments; The Vendéme column was 
erected with cannons taken from the enemy; the Carrousel triumphal arch was built, and Napoleon 
made the celebration of the great army coincide with an exhibition of French industry, associating civil 
glory with military glory, in keeping with his favorite philosophy. 

It was at the moment of the agglomeration of all these splendors that the Jews were summoned to Paris! 
History has preserved the response of the Doge of Venice, who was obliged to come to Versailles to lay 
the republic's excuses at the feet of Louis XIV. When asked what had most excited his astonishment in 
the midst of this sumptuous court, in this palace of Versailles with its royal park, its grandiose avenues 
and its thousand bubbling fountains, he replied: "To see myself there! All the more reason for the Jews, 
humiliated pariahs, embarrassed in their contentment, scattered, but also summoned by the great man to 


learn to become like everyone else, to say to themselves, as they set foot in this sumptuous Paris and look 
at each other: "What strikes us most is to see ourselves there". 

Having noted the apogee of the Empire, it is still necessary, in order to clarify the historical milieu, to 
answer these two questions: what idea did people have of Napoleon in these years 1806 and 1807; and 
what idea did he himself have of his mission in the religious sphere? 

France was captivated, and for good reason! His soldiers, accustomed to seeing victory as an article of 
faith under his command, listened to him with rapt attention, and would listen to no other teaching. In 
civilian life, the man who sovereignly distributes honors, titles, pensions and kingdoms is the object of 
such flattery that it can exceed even the master's desires. After Austerlitz, he triumphantly passed 
through the crowd of petty German princes, and returned to Paris to find unheard-of honors. Artists 
portrayed him sometimes as a hero, sometimes as a demigod; medals reproduced the adulation of which 
Louis XIV had been the object. This adulation even crept into the catechism, which imposed love of 
Napoleon alongside love of God and parents. And what becomes of freedom, transported to the eagles' 
territory? It has no wings: the fear of this company paralyzes it. And the resistance of spirits? Nil. So the 
words of the poet Ducis, to whom the Emperor offered a seat in the Senate, are typical: I'm a wild duck, 
one of those who can smell the rifle from afar. Don't waste your time: f would rather wear rags than 
chains. 

When the timid, supple Hebrews are assembled in Paris, how will they get away with it? It will be a 
curious spectacle! 

But what idea does the Emperor have of himself, and what are his real religious convictions? 

Let's not lose sight of the fact that this is 1806, the most brilliant year of the Empire. Napoleon was 
preoccupied with a single thought, almost a cult: his glory! However, at this date, Napoleon's glory still 
recognized itself as God's vassal. It has been claimed that, at the height of his reign, he no longer believed 
himself to be a man, but the invincible, divine hero proclaimed by the poets".24 This assertion seems 
wrong to us. Napoleon never banished the idea of God and Providence from his mind.25 When he 
made the mistake, and the crime, of attacking the Pope in an attempt to dominate him, he convinced 
himself, in his delusion, that he was not attacking religion, let alone Divinity. What was he, after all? A 
deist: as much for political reasons as for religious ones. Born to organize, imbued with the idea of order, 
he understood the importance of religious sentiment in shaping his Empire, and he never wavered from 
this fixed idea. In his eyes, religion was the sword's companion in subduing men. Because he was born a 
Catholic, and because the Catholic Church's strong, unified system suits his genius, he prefers it to other 
religions; but he finds the titles of other religions respectable, and commands respect for them. What he 
intends is that religions in their public expression, i.e. cults, should come under his authority as 
benefactor, organizer and sovereign. He wants to hold the various cults in his hand, just as a chariot 
driver holds the reins of the carriage. This was Napoleon's religious physiognomy in 1806. 

The splendor of the Empire at that date, the delirious admiration the Emperor aroused, the role of 
repairer, arbiter and sovereign he claimed to exercise with regard to and above religions, were never 
better interpreted and expressed than within the Jewish Assembly that was about to meet. One of the 
Emperor's commissioners said of his master: "If some personage from past centuries were to return to 
the light, and such a spectacle were to strike his eyes, would he not believe himself transported to the 
walls of the holy city, or think that a terrible revolution has renewed human things right down to their 
foundations? He wouldn't be mistaken, gentlemen: it's at the end of a revolution that threatened to 
engulf religions, thrones and empires, that altars and thrones are rising up on all sides to protect the 
earth. A senseless crowd had tried to destroy everything; one man came and repaired it all. The whole 
world, and the past since its origin, were delivered up to his gaze; he saw scattered over the face of the 
globe the scattered remains of a nation as famous for its abasement as any people was ever for its 


greatness. It was right that he should concern himself with its fate, and it was to be expected that these 
same Jews, who hold such a high place in the memories of men, would fix the attention of a prince who 
must forever fill their memory." 26 

What can we conclude from this chapter? This: 

That the Emperor is loyal in the design he has conceived to correct the morals of the Israelites, to 
incorporate them into his Empire, and to reconcile them with the peoples. We shall examine later 
whether his enterprise was in every respect political and prudent: it must be acknowledged here that it 
was loyal. It was not out of affection for the Jews that he undertook this project: he called them 
"caterpillars and locusts"; nor was it to harm the Catholic religion: the expression he used, "Il faut 
assembler les Etats généraux des juifs", proves that he excluded all religious parallels. Mrae de Staél 
wrote at the time: "Napoleon regards a human creature as a fact or as a thing, but not as a fellow human 
being. He hates no more than he loves; there is only him for him; all other creatures are ciphers. This 
assessment of the great man is not without a certain accuracy: it can be extended to his conduct towards 
religions: Judaism, for him, is just a number, but it finds its place in his calculations. 


CHAPTER II 
JEWISH PARLIAMENT AND GRAND SANHEDRIN CONVENED IN PARIS (1806-1807). 
their appearance and the emperor's leadership. CHAMPAGNY AND MOLE 


I. Paris' astonishment at the spectacle of Hebrew assemblies. The Assembly of Notables of Israel, July 26, 
1806. It was followed by the meeting of the Grand Sanhedrin on February 9, 1807. Physionomy of these 
two assemblies. - 

II The Emperor's purpose in convening these two assemblies: why an Assembly of Notables in the first 
place, and the Great Sanhedrin in the second? - 

III. Learned composition of the Sanhedrin: Napoleon displays all his qualities as a politician. - 

IV. The Emperor's military campaign-style direction; curious correspondence with M. de Champagny 
on the progress of these assemblies. This minister's secret role. - 

V. The three imperial commissioners: Mole, Portalis, Pasquier. Jewish blood in young Count Mole's 
veins: he delivers the opening speech; 

he forgets to be benevolent. - 

VL. Israelite presidents: Furtado, in the chair of the Assembly of Notables; Sinzheim, in the chair of the 
Grand Sanhedrin. The parties and their disputes. - 

VIL. Drunkenness and excess in Jewish praise of Napoleon; Scripture misused to authorize flattery; 
warning of a formidable peril for Israel in the future. 


I 


After the signing of the Concordat, the Catholic Church had risen in Paris, no longer stained with 
blood and possessing only the wooden cross, but in pompous apparel and under the shadow of a mighty 
sword. On Easter Day 1802, an artillery salvo greeted the first Christian feast celebrated since 89; the 
people enthusiastically heard the sound of bells that had been silent for so long; they flocked to the 
solemn rites and were happily nourished by the divine word. 

Another religious spectacle took Paris by surprise on July 26, 1806, and especially on February 9, 1807. 
Hebrew assemblies were meeting in the capital. After reaching agreement with the Catholic Church, 
the Emperor asked the Synagogue to come to an agreement with him. 


These Hebrew assemblies were to be of two kinds. 

The first, more specifically secular, would bring together the most distinguished Israelites of France and 
Italy, and would be called the Assembléedes Notables; the second, more specifically religious, would 
include the most eminent rabbis, and would be called the Grand Sanhedrin. 

Before indicating the reasons why the Emperor invited these two kinds of Assemblies to sit successively 
in his capital, and to complement each other, let's sketch their physiognomy, which had the privilege of 
greatly interesting the Parisian public, to the point where they wondered whether the Seine was not the 
Jordan, and whether circumcision was not about to be re-established. 

The Emperor was looking for effect. The prestige of the extraordinary, which always captures the 
imagination, was one of the means of his policy. So the Assembly of Notables opened with great pomp 
and ceremony. One hundred and eleven Israelites, representing the departments of France and Italy, 
were assembled.27 The venue for their sessions was a building attached to the Hétel de Ville, the former 
chapel of Saint-Jean; the Minister of the Interior and the Prefect of the Seine had placed it at their 
disposal. Paris follows the sessions with curiosity. It's a Jewish parliament. 

But interest was redoubled, as was the theatrical apparatus, when the Grand Sanhedrin, succeeding the 
Assembly of Notables, took its turn. 

What was the Great Sanhedrin in the first place? 

11 There was nothing greater in the ancient republic of the Hebrews than the Sanhedrin.28 It formed 
the supreme council of the nation. It appears for the first time after the return of the Babylonian 
captivity, around the time of Machabees; its date is between 170 and 106 BC. A veritable sovereign 
assembly, the Sanhedrin had, in the last days of Jewish nationality, replaced the monarchy: its authority 
was therefore considerable, at once doctrinal, judicial and administrative. It interpreted the Law. He 
judged major cases. It exercised exact supervision over the administration of affairs.29 As for its 
composition, it consisted of seventy-one members, including the presidents. The seventy-one 
represented the three classes of the nation: the priests; the scribes or doctors and interpreters of the Law; 
and the elders, chosen from among the heads of tribes and families. 

This famous assembly had never met since the ruin of Jerusalem by Titus. Eighteen hundred years had 
therefore passed, and it was this assembly that came to Paris, exhumed and mandated by Napoleon. He 
ordered that all ancient customs be resumed and scrupulously followed. 

The venue was the same as for the Assemblée des Notables: the former chapel of Saint-Jean, adjacent to 
the Hétel de Ville; its austere walls, once home to Catholic worship and now stripped of all ornament, 
were impressive. 

The Sanhedrites number 71, as they did at the time of the Jerusalem sessions. 

They wear a severe, dark suit, the same as that worn by the members of the Great Sanhedrin in ancient 
times. The costume of the chief or president is a black velvet simarre with a large belt, a wide flap and a 
black velvet cap with two horns trimmed with furs; that of the assessors or vice-presidents, a silk simarre 
with belt, a black furred cap and a large flap; that of the rabbis consists of a small coat and the flap; and 
that of the simple deputies is similar, minus the flap, but the sword.30 

Where the faithful tracing of the olden days excites interest to the highest degree is in the naming of the 
members, as well as the layout of the session room: 

The president is called Nasi, head or prince of the Sanhedrin; 

He has two assessors: the first assessor, seated on his right, is called Ab-beth-din, father of the tribunal; 
the second assessor, seated on his left, is called Haham, wise man.31 

The session room is arranged in a semicircle, as was customary in ancient times. The head and his two 
assessors occupy the seats of honor at the back; next to them are all their colleagues seated in a single 
line, in a semicircle, by rank of age, the rabbis first and then the laymen; there are forty-six rabbis and 


thirty-four laymen. At each end of the hemicycle is a scribe or secretary.32 

The spectacle of these Sanhedrites is not without grandeur. On entering this Council of the Hebrews, 
one feels a sense of respect, almost admiration; "the public present at the sessions of the Great Sanhedrin 
was edified," wrote the imperial commissioners to Napoleon.33 

But it was the members of the Sanhedrin themselves who were most deeply moved. Enthusiasm ran 
high from the very first session. This had not been the case at the opening of the Assembly of Notables; 
the deputies had shown themselves to be rather reserved, even fearful: indeed, it was not yet known 
what the all-powerful master who had convened was getting at*. On the contrary, in the meeting of the 
Sanhedrin, from the very first session, the bridge of mistrust was crossed, enthusiasm possessed all the 
spirits, and the leader made himself the interpreter in the following speech: 

"Doctors of the Law and Notables of Israel, glorify the Lord. 

"The holy Ark, battered by centuries of storms, finally ceases to be agitated. 

"The Lord's chosen one has warded off the storm, the Ark is in port. 

"O Israel, dry your tears, your God has looked upon you. Touched by your misery, he has come to 
renew his covenant. 

"Thanks be to the liberator of God's people. 

"Thanks be to the Hero, forever famous, who enchains human passions, just as he confounds the pride 
of the nations. 

"He lifts up the humble and humbles the proud: a sensitive image of the Divinity, who delights in 
confounding the vanity of men. 

"Minister of eternal justice, all men are equal before him; their rights are immutable. 

"Doctors and Notables of Israel, it is to this principle sacred to this Great Man that you owe the 
happiness of being gathered in assembly to discuss the interests of Israel. 

"As I fix my gaze on this Supreme Council, my imagination spans thousands of centuries. I am 
transported to the time of its institution, and my heart cannot help but feel a certain emotion that you 
no doubt share with me." 34 

But why did the Emperor call on two different kinds of assemblies? 


II 


Usury had been the occasional cause that had prompted the Emperor's intervention in the Jewish 
question. But from the moment his thoughts had been drawn to this subject, Napoleon had considered it 
from that superior and general point of view which gave a character of unusual grandeur to the acts of 
his government. It was no longer enough for him to seek a remedy against usury; he wanted to eliminate 
the deep-rooted causes of division that separated the Jews from the mass of the nation, and of which 
usury itself was a consequence. 

But how could this be achieved? 

However immense and absolute his power, the Emperor understood that, to transform a stubborn and 
immobilized people such as the descendants of Abraham, he would be powerless if he relied solely on 
the use of modern forces. Armed with a keen eye, he also appeals to the Jewish forces themselves. "Help 
yourselves," he said to those he wanted to regenerate, "and Napoleon will help you." That's why he 
successively convened two kinds of Assemblies. Indeed: 

The first, that of the Notables, expresses Jewish national representation: it is an appeal to the people. The 
new, revolutionary principle of the sovereignty of the people was applied to Judaism. The Emperor 
himself explained this in a secret note. Blaming the religious omnipotence of this or that rabbi during 
the centuries of the Middle Ages, he said: "The right of religious legislation cannot belong to an 


individual, it must be exercised by a General Assembly of Jews, legally and freely assembled, and 
including Spanish, Portuguese, Italian, German and French Jews, representing the Jews of more than 
three quarters of Europe "35 This assembly of Jewish deputies will be asked questions, their answers will 
be solicited, and once the answers have been given, they will be sanctioned by a kind of Hebrew 
Council. 

In the Emperor's mind, this Hebrew Council or Sanhedrin was the driving force behind the planned 
regeneration. The Notables, in fact, or the deputies, are after all no more than individuals, with no 
authority other than that of their personal merit. But Napoleon wanted to create a more solid base from 
which to influence the mass of the Jewish population. He sought it in an institution forgotten since 
ancient times, which was to give the decisions of the Civil Assembly the consecration of religious 
power.36 

It was both logical and bold. How did Napoleon come up with the idea of the Grand Sanhedrin? 
Presumably, some son of Israel suggested it to him.37 

"His Majesty proposes to convene the Great Sanhedrin. This body, which fell with the Temple, is going 
to REAPPEAR TO ENLIGHTEN THROUGHOUT THE WORLD THE PEOPLE IT 
GOVERNED. "38 

When this announcement was made unexpectedly in the Assembly of Notables, an indescribable 
emotion seized all the members. It seemed to these descendants of the tribes, whose ever-burning 
imagination was suddenly refreshed by this surprise, that Jerusalem, the dead city, was already stirring in 
its shroud! 


Ill 


The Assembly of Notables expresses the Jewish national representation, and must help the Emperor in 
the enterprise of regeneration; 

The Grand Sanhedrin would be the consecration of the Jewish religion's entry into the world. 

This was the Emperor's thinking, and also the gradation. 

But Napoleon did not let the two assemblies be formed at random, nor at will; having determined their 
raison d'étre and their gradation, he wanted to be sure of their elements, ie. to secure a devoted majority 
in both Assemblies. 

Success was easy enough in the composition of the Assembly of Notables. Instead of having them 
appointed - by all the Israelites of France and Italy, he had them sovereignly appointed by the prefects. 
But, as is well known, the prefects did not make the mistake of choosing the Israelites most hostile to 
the Emperor's wishes. 

But it was in the composition of the Grand Sanhedrin that Napoleon particularly displayed his qualities 
as a politician. The Minister of the Interior, who was then M. de Champagny, had proposed to His 
Majesty that this second Jewish assembly be composed of entirely new men, as is the practice for the two 
Chambers of a country, where the men of the upper Chamber are not those of the lower Chamber, and 
vice versa. This proposal seemed rational enough. The Emperor didn't like it: "It's not a happy thought 
4," he wrote to M. Champagny; and then he proved to his minister that the already captivated members 
of the Assembly of Notables should contribute to making captures in the Great Sanhedrin, exactly as 
birds already deprived contribute to making other still wild birds captive. Fifteen to seventeen rabbis had 
found rank in the Assembly of Notables. They are therefore carefully preserved for the Sanhedrin, along 
with other tamed lay Notables 1 2. Thirty new rabbis, called from different parts of the Empire, 
hastened to accede to the call. The Emperor was assured of a majority in both assemblies: once the 
Notables had said amen to the Imperial proposals, the Sanhedrites would add allelaia. 


IV 


It was not enough for the ever far-sighted Napoleon to have composed the two Jewish assemblies as he 
saw fit. 

Interfering in Hebrew affairs was the last temptation that ever came to a statesman. Not only does it 
require a great deal of prior knowledge, but there's nothing cheerful or attractive about it. But the great 
captain has no doubts: he will lead these Hebrews like an army corps. He has already prescribed two 
stages: the Assembly of Notables, then the Sanhedrin. He then selected the best Jews from the Jewish 
communities, as one would select soldiers from the best troops. All that's left for him to do is to 
command: he will command. 

The collection of all these hardheads made no mistake about the military direction that awaited them, 
and they were careful not to put up any resistance. It was well known that the man who, on 18 
Brumaire, had said to the Conseil des Anciens: Consider that I walk accompanied by the god of fortune 
and the god of war, wanted to be obeyed in legislation, obeyed as Moses had been when he came down 
from Sinai, and better than him! The old beards of Ephraim and Issachar understood this with ease. It 
had been said of Bonaparte: "It's not just as a generalissimo of the army that he begins, it's as a master. 
Old generals shudder before the adolescent warrior. They can't stand the brief words that question them, 
the gaze that pierces them, the will that subjugates them. They feel both attracted and restrained. They 
fall in line, they admire, they remain silent, they obey, and the rest of the army with them." All the 
more reason for our timid, supple Hebrews to line up, admire, keep quiet and obey! 

But Napoleon understood perfectly well the need to soften his rugged warrior looks. The political issue 
here is entangled with a religious one; and, what's more, the Jewish people are not as easy to lead as 
other peoples. This is why, skilful in "casting" his will, Caesar adopts two ways of directing these 
Hebrew assemblies: one official, represented by three commissioners who will bring before the deputies 
the expression of his will; but the other unofficial, which will prepare and soften the imperative mission 
of the three commissioners. 

This shadowy leadership was entrusted to M. de Champagny. 

M. de Champagny, then Minister of the Interior, was blindly devoted to Napoleon, who for his part 
held him in particular esteem for his rare qualities of sagacity, patience and self-sacrifice. A future 
negotiator for the Emperor's marriage to Marie-Louise, he was to prove his worth by negotiating an 
accommodation between the young Caesar and the old Synagogue. He was therefore chosen by 
Napoleon to act as his secret strategist on the Jewish question, and to pave the way for the success of his 
regeneration plans. To this end, he sent him letters and explanatory notes, precious documents which, 
now published, prove that the Emperor conducted the Hebrew question in the manner of a military 
campaign. To spare the self-esteem of their nationals, Israelite historians have reported that the 
Assembly of Notables and the Great Sanhedrin sat in full possession of their enlightenment and freedom. 
This was not the case. They were subjected to the imperial will in substance and form, in outline and in 
detail, with the exception of the article on marriages, as will be described below. The correspondence 
between Napoleon and M. de Champagny bears witness to the extent to which the Emperor had 
matured his campaign plan. He left nothing to the unforeseen, nor to the discretion of the Jews. They 
will sit for as many days as their imperial regulator allows. They will respond as he prescribes. The 
Sovereign writes in these terms to M. de Champagny: 


Rambouillet, March 13, 1806. 


Monsieur Champagny, I am sending you some notes which will make you aware of the direction I wish 
to give to the assembly of Jews, and what the commissioners of this assembly have to do at the moment. 
With this, I pray God to have you in his holy care. 

Napoleon. 


These notes can be classified as follows: 

Instructions given by the Emperor to establish a bridge between the Assembly of Notables and the Great 
Sanhedrin 1 ; 

Instructions for securing the votes of the rabbis, and forcing the surrender of those who would show 
themselves to be disrespectful1 2; 

Instructions, to find in the Law of Moses itself an illuminating principle which would subjugate all the 
Jews of the world, persuading them that they could reconcile their new duties as citizens with their 
ancient beliefs1. This was the masterpiece of strategy. Napoleon delved into the Law of Moses and 
extracted a principle that forced the Jews to make themselves prisoners in their own biblical territory. 
We explain this strategy in the next chapter. 

M. de Champagny is the confidant of these projects, receiving notes and instructions and 
communicating them to those concerned. He is like the engineer in charge of laying out the mines that 
will shatter old habits. He also brings the master's lessons to us, so that we learn them and take care not 
to change a single iota in public. 


V 
The three government commissioners, on the other hand, express the Emperor's official direction. They 
were three members of the Conseil d'Etat: Messrs Molé, Portalis and Pasquier. 
Following Napoleon's express recommendations, the commissioners asked "that a committee of nine 
members be formed, chosen from among the most enlightened Israelites in the Assembly, with whom 
they could work and bring about great results1 2". This Committee of Nine, on the one hand, and 
these three commissioners, on the other, constitute a kind of general staff at the head of which Napoleon 
will maneuver. 
One of the qualities of Napoleon's genius was his ability to take the initiative at all times. That's why he 
appointed three commissioners to make his wishes known as he went along. Through them, he will first 
express his opinion as a decision. 
On every subject, he has knowledge and ideas, or forms them easily: this is another quality of his genius. 
In this Hebrew question, which he has not encountered in Plutarch's Lives, if he lacks any knowledge, 
he will immediately obtain it from this Committee of Nine, through the intermediary of its 
commissioners. 
The choice of the three commissioners, made with extreme skill, is consistent with a staging of feelings 
that Napoleon deploys as military resources. The Emperor excelled at both seduction and intimidation. 
Seduction and intimidation were two means of success he employed to great effect. The commissioners 
he chose admirably express this seduction and intimidation, which would serve him well with the 
reunited Jews. 
One, in fact, was Portalis, in charge of the administration of worship, full of tact and experience. It was 
he who negotiated the Concordat. By moving him from talks with the Church to talks with the 


Synagogue, Napoleon showed how much he valued the Hebrews39 Portalis would serve to seduce 
them.40 

But with the young Count Molé, he intimidated them. Molé was only twenty-six, proud and superb. 
The qualities of his mind and the distinction of his person appealed to the Emperor, to whom M. de 
Font anes, Grand Master of the University, introduced him, and he was appointed Maitre des requétes 
at the Conseil d'Etat. The Emperor judged him suitable for the role of intimidator, and he was not 
mistaken. It is said that he was chosen for another reason: Molé has Abrahamic blood in his veins. "It 
was not without design that the Emperor had chosen the young Molé, a descendant of the famous 
Keeper of the Seals, and whose other ancestor, First President Mathieu Molé, had married, on 
September 22, 1733, the daughter of the rich and famous Jewish banker Samuel, comte de Coubert. "41 
The presence of this brilliant young figure, of Israelite blood, was an incentive to encourage the Jews in 
the Assembly to merge into the French nationality. On the other hand, there can be little doubt that the 
young Count would have preferred this particularity of his origins to have been forgotten. For he 
showed himself to be hard on this gathering of Israelites, and commanded them with haughtiness.42 If 
Napoleon thought of Moses in giving laws to the Synagogue, Molé, in the Emperor's hand, perfectly 
recalled his rod. 

Flanked by the other two commissioners, he opened the Assembly of Notables with these words: 
"Gentlemen, 

"His Majesty the Emperor and King, having appointed us as his commissioners to deal with matters that 
concern you, has sent us here today to inform you of his intentions. Called from the extremities of this 
vast Empire, none of you is unaware of the object for which His Majesty has wished to bring you 
together. 

"As you know, the conduct of several members of your religion has aroused complaints which have 
reached the foot of the Throne: these complaints were well-founded, and yet the Emperor was content 
to suspend the progress of the evil, and wanted to hear from you on the means of curing it. You will 
undoubtedly merit such paternal kindness, and feel what a lofty mission has been entrusted to you. Far 
from considering the government under which you live as a power from which you have to defend 
yourselves, you will think only of enlightening it, of cooperating with it in the good it is preparing; and 
thus, by showing that you have known how to profit from the experience of all Frenchmen, you will 
prove that you do not isolate yourselves from other men. 

"The laws that have been imposed on individuals of your religion have varied all over the world. They 
have often been dictated by the interests of the moment. But, just as this assembly has no precedent in 
the history of Christianity, so, for the first time, you will be judged justly, and your fate will be 
determined by a Christian prince. His Majesty wants you to be French; it's up to you to accept such a 
title, and to consider that it would be to renounce it not to make yourselves worthy of it. 

"We are going to read you some questions addressed to you. Your duty is to tell the whole truth about 
each of them. We say it to you today, and we'll say it to you again and again: when a monarch as firm as 
he is just, who knows everything equally well, rewards everything equally well and punishes everything 
equally well, questions his subjects, they, by not answering frankly, would be making themselves as 
guilty as they would be showing themselves blind to their true interests. 

"His Majesty wanted you to enjoy the greatest freedom in your deliberations: as your answers are 
drafted, your president will make them known to us. 

"As for us, our most ardent wish is to be able to inform the Emperor that he counts among his subjects 
of the Jewish religion only those who are faithful and determined to conform in everything to the laws 
and morals that all Frenchmen must follow and practice. "43 

The deputies had been warned. Beneath the calculated vagueness of the commissioner's language, the 


master's firm and decisive will was clearly perceptible.44 
The Israelite historian Graetz says of the young Count's opening speech: "Molé's address was excessively 
cold and, in part, hurtful. "45 


VI 


We now know the great captain's maneuver: 

Questions, kept secret, are going to be put to Judaism; 

Two Jewish assemblies have been convened, one civil, to discuss, or rather, to accept what the Emperor 
will propose in these matters; the other, religious, to consecrate it doctrinally. 

The prefects of the Empire have chosen the most flexible notables and the most open-minded rabbis in 
the départements; 

M. de Champagny made his master's thoughts and wishes known unofficially in the groups; 

The three government commissioners, MM. Molé, Portalis and Pasquier, expressed them officially: 
Here is the evolution of Napoleon and his staff; 

What is the corresponding attitude of the two Assemblies? 

Above all, our attention must be drawn to the two figures occupying the chair of presidency, one in the 
Assembly of Notables, the other in the Great Sanhedrin. 

Elected by a plurality of votes, the president of the Notables is Abraham Furtado, and that of the 
Sanhedrin, David Sinzheim. 

Abraham Furtado was descended from one of those Israelite families in Portugal who carefully hid the 
secret of their beliefs, in order to practice, in the depths of the most obscure underground passages, the 
principal ceremonies of their ancestors! cult. Still in the womb of his mother, who lived in Lisbon, he 
lost his father in that city's famous earthquake disaster of 1755. His mother was buried under the rubble 
of a house, and remained there for a whole day. Soldiers who happened to be passing by pulled her from 
beneath the ruins; she made her way to London, where she gave birth to Abraham. Furtado returned to 
Bordeaux, grew tall and rich, and devoted himself entirely to his studies. Malesherbes had called him 
into his council when - on the orders of Louis XVI - the question of the entry of Israelites into society 
had been examined for the first time. And now, Napoleon still preferred to consult him, when it came 
time to give this bitter and difficult question its definitive solution. His co-religionists in the Assembly 
of Notables therefore elected him to the presidency. He possessed rare eloquence and exquisite tact in 
the management of affairs. The beauty of his organ, the nobility of his features, the majesty of his 
bearing, all added to the impression he made.46 

David Sinzheim, elected president of the Grand Sanhedrin, was a rabbi in Strasbourg. All his co- 
religionists revered him for his age, his character, his great gentleness, his knowledge and his piety. To 
his patriarchal physiognomy he added the advantage of being the brother-in-law of the famous 
Cerfberr; Cerfberr was dead, but the memory of his credit with Louis XVI, of his struggles with 
Strasbourg, of his labors for the cause of Israel, remained imperishable: it was reflected in the votes given 
to his relative. The president of the Sanhedrin was also considered the strongest Talmudist of his time. 
The Israelite historian Graetz, however, expresses a reservation in the midst of his praise: "David 
Sinzheim was very well versed in the knowledge of the Talmud, but he lacked depth of mind "47. 
Around these two names, Furtado and Sinzheim, shine and gravitate other illustrations: 

The first assessor to the Great Sanhedrin was Rabbi Segré of Verceil; 

The second assessor is Rabbi Cologna of Mantua; 

Beer Isaac Berr, the Israelite from Nancy whose role was so remarkable before the Constituent 
Assembly, continues to make a great impression here: he competed with the eminent Furtado for the 


chair of the Notables; 

Avigdor and Michel Berr, in charge of the minutes, write with talent. 

But, between these pale faces, between these old brains so long in agreement, for the first time, 
divergences were openly acknowledged. Stirred up by the philosophy of the XVth century, they would 
only increase and divide Israel into two camps; they concerned Talmudic customs. There is the party of 
the pious, who cling to them. There is the party of progressives who want them sacrificed on the altar of 
the new adopted homeland. Two rites are also present, which cannot stand each other: the German rite 
and the German rite, like Jerusalem and Samaria in the past. Finally, the secular element stands up to the 
rabbinical element: a perfidious novelty introduced into Israel by Napoleon. At times, discussions 
threatened to become very heated within the two Jewish Chambers.48 But this thought: "They listen to 
us at the gates, they look at us at the windows," led to an easy concentration of opinions. The advice 
once given by Joseph to his brothers on their way from Egypt to the land of Chanaan to bring their old 
father there: "Do not quarrel on the way "49 has always hovered over Hebrew assemblies and 
conciliabula. At the Sanhedrin of Paris, a sort of high road where the Israelites were on their way to 
enter their new civil homeland, they quarreled; but the bond of race, aided by Joseph's recommendation, 
ensured that agreement prevailed. And then, the Emperor waits!... 


VII 


This formidable personality was well suited to forcing harmony in his presence. Unity in obsequiousness 
and adulation was complete among our Hebrews. It's unbelievable how much they flattered. In the 
future, one of their most complete historians will put all his care into freeing Israel from this disgusting 
idolatry50 ; but it remains a fact that in this period, from the victories of Marengo and Austerlitz to the 
peace of Tilsitt, Israel was literally fascinated. It's fair to say that we had before us the example of half of 
Europe kneeling before Napoleon, and calling him a demigod. But there is a serious peculiarity in the 
adulations that came out of the Jewish Assemblies: they diverted and applied to Napoleon expressions 
and figures exclusively reserved for the Messiah, and lowered before him the majesty of the Scriptures51 
Let us judge: 

The Assembly of Notables held its sessions. The anniversary of Napoleon's birth (August 15) arrived. A 
sort of intoxication seized the Assembly. The Paris Synagogue was transformed into a pagan temple,52 
with the Emperor's portrait hung, surrounded by flowers; and then speeches and odes were delivered, 
with incense replacing that which had not been burned since leaving Jerusalem. Shades of the old 
Prophets, you must have shuddered to hear that the Scriptures were being twisted to authorize flattery! 
Rabbi Segré, deputy of the department of Sésia, says: 

Hardly had the first rays of dawn lit my eyes this morning, when the victories of Montenotte, the palms 
and laurels of Marengo, the glorious exploits and triumphs of Austerlitz were already crowding my 
thoughts. This is no dream," I exclaimed, "there has truly appeared on earth a supernatural genius, 
surrounded by infinite grandeur and glory: 

And behold, with the clouds of heaven came the Son of Man: 

And the Ancient of Days gave him power, honor and the kingdom. 

(Daniel, vII, 13.) 

This day of universal joy and gladness, marked by the stars in indelible characters, is already being reborn 
and shines forth; a day, more than any other, pure and serene; a day forever happy when heaven gave 
the earth I great Napoleon53. 

It's Daniel, prophesying the majesty of the Son of Man, i.e. the Messiah, who is thus bent to Napoleon's 
praise. 


Rabbi Sinzheim, deputy of Strasbourg, says: 

Text (Isaiah, ch. XLif). This is my servant, in whose defense I will stand; this is my chosen one, in 
whom my soul is well pleased. I will pour out my spirit on him, and he will bring justice to the nations; 
he will not be sad or hasty when he exercises his judgment on earth, and the islands will wait for his law. 
Iam the Lord who has preserved you, who has established you to be the reconciler of the people and the 
light of the nations. 

... He has chosen Napoleon to place him on the throne of France and Italy; we must apply to him the 
words of my text: I will pour out my spirit on him. 

And indeed, consider his marvellous works, his first campaigns in Italy, his exploits in Asia and Africa, 
his second campaigns in Italy, and finally his astonishing campaigns in Germany, and that forever 
memorable battle of Austerlitz, of which the brilliant peace of Presbourg was the fruit. Could we 
hesitate for a moment to apply Isaiah's verse to our invincible Emperor? Of him too, should we not say: 
This is what the Lord said to Cyrus: I have taken him by the hand to subdue the nations, to put kings to 
flight, to open all the gates before him, and none shall be shut against him. I will go before you, I will 
level the mountains and hills, I will break the gates of bronze. Wasn't this how our invincible Emperor 
crossed that reputedly inaccessible mountain, the Saint-Bernard, to win the immortal victory at 
Marengo? The Lord smoothed all obstacles before him, and he penetrated enemy countries; he broke the 
gates of bronze, that fortress of Ulm, lined with fortifications. This fortress was occupied by an 
innumerable army, but as soon as the Lord's chosen one appears, we see fulfilled what Isaiah says (xli, il): 
All those who fight against you will be crushed; all those who oppose you will come to nothing and 
perish. 

Distant islands await his laws; by bringing nations together, he enlightens them as to their true interests! 
54 

It is Isaiah, also speaking of the Messiah, who, in turn, is bent on praising Napoleon. 

Rabbi Abraham Cologna, deputy from Mantua, reads an ode in Hebrew; these stanzas are applauded: 
To immortal thoughts I will lift my spirit; my hymns will celebrate deeds of inconceivable greatness. 
Oh, may I, at the sacred springs, find sweet honeycombs for my words! May they at once be clothed in 
pleasantness, brilliance and strength! 

It is of the greatest of monarchs that I shall sing of his exploits, of a mortal whose greatness no one has 
yet equalled. All princes before him seem to me stripped of their lustre; their greatness before his is no 
more, and vanishes into nothingness. 

Where would one begin to celebrate the deeds of the man who, in the temple of memory, has engraved 
so many wonders! Who could recount his victories, his prodigies! or rather, who could fix the number 
of stars in the firmament, and who, without being dazzled, could look at the star of the day! 

It is in the happiness of governing with equity that he has placed the delights of his heart; until the 
distant centuries, the name of father of the peoples will be shared with him. He has engraved their 
perpetual happiness on the tablets of his laws; the legislator's crown, the triumphant laurels, decorate his 
brow with equal grace.55 

If these stanzas express the right ideas, great men of Jewish antiquity, Abraham, Moses, David, and you, 
Messiah, announced by them, all rank below Napoleon: this is the place awarded to you by the Israelite 
Parliament of France! 

So much for the Chamber of Notables. 

The Sanhedrin was no more measured. Incidentally, the same men rewarded for their praise at the 
Notables,56 reappeared. 

Rabbi Cologna, now assessor or vice-president of the Sanhedrin, says in his opening speech: 

It is true, then, that the prodigious genius of the immortal Napoleon, an emanation of the vivifying 


spirit of Eternal Wisdom, recalls to a new existence the withered and disunited members of the 
remnants of a people as famous for its misfortunes as it had been for its former glory! 

... This creative genius, which among mortals is best formed in the image of God, follows in its sublime 
footsteps. "57 

Is flattery sickening enough? 

Rabbi Sinzheim, now president of the Great Sanhedrin, says in the closing speech: 

... The Lord has kept his promise; he has said from the top of his holy dwelling: Who is he who will 
come to the aid of my people?... Who is he who will protect them from their oppressors? I have named 
him my chosen one; my will has chosen him to be the ruler of the nations and to shower his blessings on 
mankind. The hero whose salvation and covenant the peoples of the earth will seek will be Israel's 
liberator; the hero who will overthrow the throne of the superb and raise up that of the humble is the 
same one I have destined to raise the descendants of ancient Jacob from the dust. I reserve for my people 
a protector great in wisdom, great in deeds, great in enlightenment, great in virtue. I have called him, I 
have sanctified him; and all nations will know by his works that I have not reproved my people, nor 
withdrawn my affections from the midst of Israel.58 

And again : 

.. And you, Napoleon, you the beloved, you the idol of France and Italy, you the terror of superiors, the 
comforter of mankind, the support of the afflicted, the father of all peoples, the chosen of the Lord, 
Israel is raising a temple in its heart; all its thoughts will be constantly directed towards all that can fill 
your happiness. 

Dispose, yes, dispose entirely of the lives and feelings of those you have just made your children, by 
making them share in all the prerogatives of your most faithful subjects.59 

How much lower can the Divinity go? 

It should be noted that all these praises, profanely misappropriated from the Scriptures, were bestowed 
by rabbis. The president of the Assembly of Notables, Mr. Furtado, a layman, merely compared 
Napoleon to a fable god!60 

A grave lesson must be drawn from this excessive praise and profaned incense: 

The dazzling splendor of Napoleon's reign at that time, the helping hand he extended to the Jews, the 
lustre with which he even wanted to wrap them by the resurrection of the Great Sanhedrin, treating 
them as a people who must have, like others, its great assemblies; All these novelties, all these benefits 
must have turned the heads of the deputies of so many hitherto humiliated synagogues, and made them, 
out of gratitude, go beyond the bounds of praise; this intoxication was to be expected, and it would be 
unjust to deny it extenuating circumstances. But what cannot be excused is the attribution to Napoleon 
of the great and holy expressions which the Bible uses with regard to the Messiah. Blind people and sons 
of the blind, who, having once failed to recognize the Messiah where he was, are once again deliriously 
excited to seek him where he will never be! Doctrinaire exegetes and serious authors have expressed this 
fear, unfortunately well-founded: that the Jews, before turning for good to the God made man, Christ 
promised to their fathers, will allow themselves to be seduced one last time by the formidable 
personality who is to be the Antichrist. Indeed, if a conqueror were to appear with the same string of 
victories as Napoleon, if this conqueror were to protect the Jews, if he were to repeat the Emperor's 
kindnesses and seductions, if he were to surpass them, would not the fascination begin anew, and would 
not the Scriptures once again be profaned? The popular imagination, in its fearful visions of Antichrist, 
imagines him with horns, and lavishes him with ugliness: be deceived, the man of evil will have all the 
seductions.61 

Israelites, you were unable to restrain yourselves with regard to Napoleon: will you restrain yourselves 
better before the formidable temporal king you still dream of? 


CHAPTER III 
THE WORK OF THE TWO ASSEMBLIES SERVILITY, RESISTANCE, SINCERITY 
I The imperial questionnaire: twelve questions officially posed by Count Molé to the Jewish Assemblies. 


II. M. de Champagny's lesson to the deputies the day before, instructing them on how to answer. - 
III. Solemn preamble to the answers: the Assembly of Notables places the Law of Moses below the 
Napoleonic Code; and the Sanhedrin, on the Emperor's secret order, divides the Mosaic Law into two 
parts, one of which is declared inapplicable and obsolete. - 

IV. Responses from the Assembly of Notables to the imperial questionnaire; the lesson is obediently 
repeated; but the Emperor fails on the question of mixed marriages. - 

V. The Great Sanhedrin sanctions the Notables' responses and continues their inflexibility on the 
question of mixed marriages. Enumeration of doctrinal decisions, removed at the double. - 

VI. Correspondence loyal to Napoleon's design. Sincerity of Israelite responses on love of country, 
usury, military service. Magnificent tribute of gratitude paid by the Assembly of Notables to the Papacy 
and the Catholic Clergy of all centuries. - 

VII The Emperor's satisfaction with the outcome of the sessions. 


I 


The young Count Molé, followed by the two other commissioners, Portalis and Pasquier, entered the 
Assembly of Notables at the start of the second session (July 29), a paper in his hand; 

It was an imperial questionnaire. 

Before reading it out, he began, in an opening speech with which we are already familiar (see above, 
pages 50-52), with a warning that presented the yoke to the Assembly, pretending to believe in its 
independence. Let's recall this lovely passage: 

"Your duty is to make known the whole truth about each of them. We say it to you today, and we'll say 
it again and again: when a monarch as firm as he is just, who knows everything equally well, rewards 
everything equally well and punishes everything equally well, questions his subjects, the latter, by not 
answering frankly, would make themselves as guilty as they would be blind to their true interests. His 
Majesty wants you to enjoy the greatest freedom in your deliberations." 

What's in the questionnaire? 

Posed to the Assembly by the Emperor and King, the questions were twelve in number: 

1° Is it lawful for Jews to marry several wives? 

2° Is divorce permitted by the Jewish religion? 

Is divorce valid without being pronounced by the courts, and under laws contradictory to those of the 
French Code? 

3° Can a Jew marry a Christian, and a Christian a Jew? 

Or is it Jewish law that Jews should only marry each other? 

4° In Jewish eyes, are the French their brothers, or are they foreigners? 

5° What does the law prescribe with regard to French people who are not of their religion? 

6° Do French Jews regard France as their homeland? 


Are they obliged to defend it? 

Are they obliged to obey the laws and follow the provisions of the Civil Code? 

7° Who appoints the rabbis? 

8° What are their functions? 

9° Is their authority based solely on custom? 

10° Are several professions forbidden to Jews? 

11° Is usury legally permitted? 

12° Is usury permitted with regard to foreigners?62 

These twelve questions, if we are careful, referred to four groups: 

The first three dealt with polygamy, divorce and marriages between Israelites and Christians; 
The next three dealt with relationships authorized by Hebrew law between Israelites and French; 
Questions 7, 8 and 9 dealt with the internal organization of the Israelites; 

The last questions dealt more specifically with matters relating to trade. 


II 


"Sa Majesté veut que vous jouissiez de la plus grande liberté dans vos délibérations," Count Molé had 
just said, with pompous complacency and imperturbable composure. 

Now, the day before and the days before, M. de Champagny, that secret preparer or appariteur of the 
Jewish question whose role we sketched above (p. 45-46), had taken all measures to ensure the triumph 
of the program he had received from his master, in confidential notes. 

These notes contained, in addition to the questionnaire just read out by Count Molé, the answers to be 
given by Messieurs les Juifs. The contrast between the Government Commissioner's encouragement of 
freedom, and the imperative results to be obtained, is piquant; 

The notes read: 

First question. - Is it lawful for Jews to marry several wives? (The negative answer must be stated 
positively, and V Assembly, constituted as a Grand Sanhedrin, must defend polygamy in Europe). 
Second question. - Is divorce permitted by the Jewish religion? Is divorce valid, without it being 
pronounced by the courts, and by virtue of laws contradictory to those of the French Code? (The 
Assembly must forbid divorce, except in cases permitted by civil law in the Napoleonic Code, and that 
it can only take place after it has been pronounced by civil authority). 

Third question. -Can a Jew marry a Christian, and a Christian a Jew? Or is it Jewish law that Jews 
should only marry each other? (The Great Sanhedrin must declare that religious marriages can only take 
place after being pronounced by the civil authorities, and that Jewish men and women can marry French 
men and women. The chief rabbis should even recommend such unions, as a means of protection and 
convenience for the Jewish people). 

Sixth question. - Do French Jews regard France as their homeland? Do they have an obligation to 
defend it? (The Sanhedrin must declare that Jews must defend France as they would defend Jerusalem, 
etc.). 

Seventh question. - Who appoints the rabbis? (The Sanhedrin must decide63..., etc.) 


Are they shiny enough, all those il faut? They look like cannons, not of the Church, but of steel, placed 
at the head of each question of the Hebrew Council, and ready to thread rabbis and deputies! 

"His Majesty wants you to enjoy the greatest freedom in your deliberations," Count Molé had just 
declared; 


"You must... you must... you must respond in such a way 


niére, " enjoignait Sa Majesté 4 M. de Champagny; et celui-ci a pris toutes ses mesures pour que la lecon, 
faite par lui, en particulier, aux différents groupes, soit bien retenue. 

O liberty, born of the Revolution and raised in Caesar's palace, how remarkable your two foreheads are! 
and how promising your future! 


Ill 


The measures, as we have said, are well taken. Indeed, wishing above all to secure an advantageous 
position and a fixed point of operation, the Emperor again gave this order, in his secret notes, to M. de 
Champagny: 

"To march in a regular manner, it would be necessary to declare that there are in the laws of Moses 
religious provisions and political provisions;that the religious provisions are immutable, but that it is not 
the same for the political provisions which are subject to modification.... After the declaration of this 
principle will come its application. "64 

Forcing the Jews to capitulate on their own territory and abandon their old ways, by splitting the Law of 
Moses into two portions, one of which would be declared inapplicable and obsolete, would this not be 
Napoleon's masterpiece of strategy in his Hebraic campaign? In his secret notes to M. de Champagny, he 
wrote: "We must remove from the laws of Moses everything that is intolerant65...". 

Will our Hebrews lend themselves to this strategy? 

First, the Assembly of Notables. It is holding its third session (August 4, 1806). The imperial 
questionnaire is to be answered. But a solemn declaration preceded the answers. What did this 
declaration proclaim? 

"The Assembly, deeply imbued with sentiments of gratitude, love, respect and admiration for the sacred 
person of His Imperial and Royal Majesty, declares, in the name of the French who profess the religion 
of Moses, that, to make themselves worthy of the benefits His Majesty is preparing for them, they 
intend to conform to His paternal will; that their religion commands them to regard as supreme law the 
law of the Prince in civil and political matters; that therefore, even if their religious Code or the 
interpretations given to it contained civil or political provisions which were not in harmony with the 
French Code, these provisions would cease to govern them, since they must above all recognize and 
obey the law of the Prince. "66 

As a result, the Law of Moses was placed below the Napoleonic Code. Judaism placed itself at Caesar's 
discretion. This submission to the Prince's law, expressed with such ardor, recalls Bossuet's reflection: 
"What have you done, O ungrateful people?... Remember the words of your fathers: We have no king 
but Caesar. The Messiah will not be your king; guard well what you have chosen: remain the slave of 
Caesar and of kings until the fullness of the Gentiles has entered, and all Israel is saved. "67 

From the Assembly of Notables, we now enter the Sanhedrin: 

The 71 are seated in a semicircle, as in Jerusalem. They will preface their doctrinal decisions with a 
preamble: will it be more independent than the declaration of the Notables? 

History, lend an ear, and record: 

Preamble to the Decrees 

"Blessed be forever the Lord God of Israel, who has placed on the throne of France and the kingdom of 
Italy a Prince after his own heart. 

"God saw the abasement of the descendants of ancient Jacob, and chose Napoleon the Great to be the 
instrument of his mercy. 

"The Lord judges thoughts, he alone commands consciences, and his beloved Anointed One has allowed 
everyone to worship the Lord according to their belief and faith. 


"Under the shadow of His name, security has entered our hearts and our homes; and we can now build, 
sow, reap, cultivate the human sciences, belong to the great family of the State, serve it and glory in its 
noble destinies. 

"His high wisdom allowed this Assembly, famous in our annals and whose decisions were dictated by 
experience and virtue, to reappear after fifteen centuries and contribute to its benefits for Israel. 
"Gathered today under his powerful protection in his good city of Paris, seventy-one of us, doctors of 
the law and notables of Israel, we constitute ourselves into a great Sanhedrin, in order to find in 
ourselves the means and the strength to render religious ordinances in conformity with the principles of 
our holy laws, and which serve as a rule and an example to all Israelites. 

"These ordinances will teach the nations that our dogmas are reconciled with the civil laws under which 
we live, and do not separate us from the society of men. 

"Consequently, let us declare: 

"That divine law, the precious heritage of our ancestors, contains both religious and political provisions; 
"That the religious provisions are, by their nature, absolute and independent of circumstances and times; 
"That the same is not true of the political provisions, ie. those which constitute the Government, and 
which were intended to govern the people of Israel in Palestine when they had their kings, pontiffs and 
magistrates; 

"That these political provisions cannot be applicable since it no longer forms a body of a nation... "68 
Except for the somewhat emphatic tone of the preamble, this is a word-for-word repetition of the 
lesson given the day before by M. de Champagny according to the Emperor's secret instructions, and 
scrupulously retained by the 71. 

The Emperor's strategy had succeeded: the Jews had capitulated on their own territory, the Bible had 
been split up: the rest would be granted almost without resistance. 


IV 


One author has said, with a touch of irony: "The Israelite deputies knew in which direction they had to 
answer in order to be agreeable, and, as they were for the most part very distinguished men and raised 
far above vulgar prejudices, it is safe to assume that their answers, in conformity with Napoleon's 
wishes, were also in conformity with their personal conviction. "69 

There were therefore twelve questions. We shall not reproduce, for fear of tiring the reader, the long 
dissertations that came out of the Assembly of Notables: it will suffice to enumerate the precise answers, 
to note that each notable had well retained the lesson given in particular, and that to the glowing II faut, 
consigned in the secret instructions to M. de Champagny, corresponded, in the ranks of the Assembly, 
amen lined up and sounded like weapons being presented to a military leader! 

The Assembly decided, in accordance with French law: 

Monogamy; 

The validity of divorce, only with the consent of the country's courts; 

The right to marry Christians; 

The French are the brothers of the French Jews; 

There is no difference in the way we treat co-religionists or fellow Christians; 

France is our homeland; 

The method of electing rabbis is not determined; 

Their influence is based on custom; 

They have no authority; 

No profession is forbidden; 


Usury is contrary to the Mosaic Law; it is shameful. 

In this punctilious adherence to the Emperor's views, there was, however, one reservation, almost a 
resistance, which does honor to the blood of Abraham: this was on the question of mixed marriages. 
Napoleon had said in his notes to M. de Champagny: Jews must be allowed to marry French men and 
women. The chief rabbis must even recommend such unions as a means of protection and convenience 
for the Jewish people70 Now, when the Assembly of Notables came to examine this third question, a 
great many members, especially the rabbis, became very irritated, and the course of Abraham's blood 
was about to become murky in their eyes, like a river that receives tributaries. The rabbis wanted to give 
the decision alone, to the exclusion of the laity, because "just as when it comes to deciding astronomical 
points, one addresses astronomers alone, so one must leave to theologians all that has to do with Religion 
*71;" and the German rabbis in particular demanded that the decision be of inexorable rigor "because 
they felt great anxieties of conscience on this question which was aimed at Judaism at its heart 1,272." 
The terrible Caesar, however, could not be told outright no. They replied: "That the religious law 
absolutely prohibited marriage only with the seven Canaanite nations, Amon and Moab (in the past), 
and the idolaters (in the present); that modern nations are not idolaters, since they worship one God; that 
several mixed marriages had taken place, at different times, between Jews and Christians in France, 
Spain and Germany; but that rabbis would no more bless the marriage of a Christian to a Jew, ora 
Jewess to a Christian, than Catholic priests would bless such unions 373." 

The response was not lacking in cleverness. 

The Emperor, satisfied with the answers on everything else, was not at all displeased with the failure on 
mixed marriages: he flattered himself that he would make amends with the Great Sanhedrin. 


Vv 


The role and function of the Grand Sanhedrin, in Napoleon's mind, was to translate the decisions of the 
Notables into doctrinal decrees, thus crowning the work of Hebrew national representation with the 
sanction and prestige of religion. 

From a purely human point of view, this gradation in the undertaking was both skilful and grand, as we 
have already noted (page 41). 

The Sanhedrin prepared to be docile, like the Assembly of Notables, to imperial views and lessons; but, 
remarkably and honorably, the Sanhedrites continued the Notables' inflexibility on the question of 
mixed marriages. This inflexibility saved Abraham's blood. It was providential. This blood, which 
Providence had protected against all human passions and the invasions of ancient peoples into the tents 
of Israel, in order to bring out the Messiah, was still being protected against the attacks of the 
Revolution and the aims of a superb potentate who thought only of mixing and merging. O Caesar, you 
have your star, but Israel has its destinies: they must lead it to the last evening of the world, and it is 
important that its blood remain unmixed, so that it can answer: present! and be recognized without 
difficulty, when the God of battles calls it as supreme reserve! All Napoleon could obtain from the 
Sanhedrin was to avert the anathema of mixed marriages: they would not be blessed by the rabbis, but 
neither would they be anathematized by them. 

With the exception of this essential article, everything else the Emperor demanded was voted for and 
removed at the double. Napoleon was in the habit of giving those he wanted to subjugate no time for 
reflection. Eight sessions were devoted to new, impromptu legislation that turned the Law of Moses on 
its head. For the Decalogue alone, the great legislator of the Hebrews had spent forty days on Sinai: the 
new legislators were given only thirty days by the Emperor, during which eight sessions were held, from 
February 9 to March 2 (1807)... Here are their decrees, presented here in their substantive conclusions. 


DOCTRINAL DECISIONS 

I. Polygamy. - 11 Israelites in all states where polygamy is prohibited by civil law, and in particular those 
in the Empire of France and the Kingdom of Italy, are forbidden to marry a second wife during the 
lifetime of the first, unless a divorce from the latter, pronounced in accordance with the provisions of 
the Civil Code and followed by a religious divorce, has freed them from the bonds of marriage. 

II Repudiation. - It is expressly forbidden for any rabbi in the two States of France and the Kingdom of 
Italy to lend his ministry to any act of repudiation or divorce, unless the civil judgment pronouncing it 
has been shown to him in due form. Any rabbi who allows himself to violate the present religious statute 
will be considered unworthy to exercise its functions in the future. 

III. Marriage. - It is forbidden for any Rabbi or other person in the two States of France and Italy, to 
lend their ministry to the religious act of marriage, without it having previously appeared to them of the 
act of the spouses before the civil officer, in accordance with the law. - Marriages between Israelites and 
Christians, contracted in accordance with the laws of the Civil Code, are obligatory and civilly valid; 
and, although they may not be clothed in religious forms, they will not entail any anathema. 

IV. Brotherhood. - The Great Sanhedrin orders all Israelites in the French Empire and the Kingdom 
of Italy, and in all other places, to live with the subjects of each of the States in which they dwell as with 
their fellow citizens and brothers, since they recognize God as Creator of heaven and earth, because this 
is the letter and spirit of the Law of Moses. 

V. Moral relationships. - The Great Sanhedrin prescribes to all Israelites, as duties essentially religious 
and inherent to their belief, the habitual and constant practice, towards all men recognizing God the 
Creator of heaven and earth, whatever religion they profess, of the acts of justice and charity whose 
fulfillment the Holy Books prescribe to them. 

VI Civil and political relations. - Every Israelite born and raised in France and in the Kingdom of Italy, 
and treated by the laws of both States as a citizen, is religiously obliged to regard them as his homeland, 
to serve them, to defend them, to obey the laws and to conform, in all his transactions, to the provisions 
of the Civil Code. Any Israelite called up for military service is exempt by law, for the duration of this 
service, from all religious observances which cannot be reconciled with it. 

VII Useful professions. - The Grand Sanhedrin orders all Israelites, and in particular those in France and 
Italy, who now enjoy civil and political rights, to seek and adopt the most appropriate means of inspiring 
youth with a love of work, and directing it towards a love of arts and crafts, as well as liberal professions, 
given that this praiseworthy exercise is in keeping with our holy religion, favorable to good morals, and 
essentially useful to the fatherland, which can only see dangerous citizens in idle and stateless men. He 
further invites them to acquire landed property, as a means of becoming more attached to their 
homeland, to renounce occupations that make men odious or contemptible in the eyes of their fellow 
citizens, and to do whatever we can to gain their esteem and goodwill. 

VII. Lending between Israelites - The Great Sanhedrin declares and orders, as a religious duty, that all 
Israelites demand no interest from their co-religionists, whenever it is a question of helping the father of 
a family in need, by means of an unofficial loan. It further stipulates that legitimate profit from loans 
between co-religionists is religiously permitted only in the case of commercial speculations that place 
the lender at risk, or in the case of lucre ceasing, according to the rate fixed by State law. 

IX Lending between Israelites and non-Israelites. - The Great Sanhedrin declares to all Israelites, and 
particularly to those of France and Italy, that the provisions prescribed by the preceding decision on 
unofficial or interest-bearing loans from Hebrew to Hebrew, as well as the principles and precepts 
recalled by the text of Holy Scripture on this subject, extend to our compatriots, without distinction of 
religion, as well as to our co-religionists; it orders them all, as religious precepts, not to make any 


distinction in future in matters of loans between fellow citizens and co-religionists, all in accordance 
with the preceding statute. Whoever transgresses this ordinance will be violating a religious duty and 
notoriously sinning against God's law. He further declares that all usury is indiscriminately forbidden, 
not only from Hebrew to Hebrew and from Hebrew to fellow citizen of another religion, but also with 
foreigners of all nations, considering this practice an abominable iniquity in the eyes of the Lord. Finally, 
he ordered all rabbis, in their preaching and instruction, to do their utmost to impress upon their fellow 
believers the maxims contained in the present decision. 

These doctrinal decisions were an exact expression of the Emperor's views: they were modelled on the 
notes sent to M. de Champagny. All had done their duty: Champagny, by warning in secret; the 
commissioners, by demanding in public; the sanhedrites, by responding as they did. 


VI 


If Napoleon was loyal in the enterprise he had conceived of to melt the Israelites into society, even 
though he conducted it militarily, it is fair to acknowledge that, for their part, the Israelites contributed 
an equally loyal correspondence to the Emperor's design. This loyalty is apparent not only in their 
docility, but also in certain particularities associated with the sessions, some of which have remained 
famous. 

When Count Molé, before reading out the famous imperial questionnaire, gave the stern opening 
speech which offended the Notables, because it cast doubt on their attachment to their new duties; and 
when, in the course of reading out the questionnaire, he came to the sixth question: Do Jews born in 
France and treated by law as citizens regard France as their homeland, and do they feel obliged to defend 
it? the Assembly, unable to contain its emotion, exclaimed with one voice: Yes, to the death.74 

Usury was also sincerely condemned. It cannot be denied that the Talmud admits usury against 
Christians, if it does not prescribe it. These sordid provisions are the fourfold consequence of the 
perversion of Israel's national character since the crime of Golgotha; of the unquenchable hatred and 
jealousy fostered against the Christians; of the reprisals that this often despoiled people took against its 
oppressors; and finally of the misfortunes inherent in its long dispersion. Whatever the causes and 
extenuating circumstances, these sordid dispositions are no less detestable or antisocial. The Jewish 
Assembly of 1807 had the merit and sincerity to recognize this. If it did not have the courage to agree 
that the words "usurer" and "Jew" had become synonymous by a kind of extraordinary chastisement, it 
relieved the ancient and beautiful Judaism of this reproach, and highly condemned usury: "It was time," 
exclaimed the president of the Notables, "that this habit, so often reproached to the Israelites as an effect 
of their religion, received by an essentially religious Israelite tribunal the ineffaceable scourge it 
deserves.75". 

And here is that scourge: 

"Doctors of the Law and Notables, 

"None of you can doubt that, if we still lived under the civil and political institutions of our ancestors, if 
we formed a State, if we preserved the patriarchal mores of the time of Abraham or Moses, and there 
existed in Israel those men whom public opinion so justly scorns under the name of usurers, none of 
you, I say, doubt that they would not be ignominiously expelled from its bosom as violators of divine 
laws, and cease to belong to both religious and civil society. 

"Well, what the magistrates and the laws of our ancestors would have done, it is up to you, ministers of 
religion, to do today, with the help of the religious and moral influence that your respectable ministry 
will give you. 

"Thunder against this dishonorable and antisocial habit!"76 


And again: 
"Let no one object to us that a vice, which the Law proscribes in Israel, can be tolerated towards 
foreigners. There is no double standard in the Law; it is one, and therefore obligatory towards foreigners. 
"It is therefore indispensable, it is our duty, to censure these destructive excesses of all public morality; it 
is essential to oppose a dam to this devastating torrent. Let those who have debased themselves to the 
point of ignoring and thus altering the purity of Israel's morality, return to themselves; let them be 
ashamed of their ignorance; let them hasten to abandon all these excesses; let them inspire their children 
with sentiments in conformity with divine and human laws; let them take up again, since they have the 
freedom to do so, the agriculture, the arts and the trades which illustrated our ancestors; then, only then, 
will they have fulfilled the Law, and made themselves agreeable both to the God of Israel and to 
mankind. "77 
Where the loyal correspondence of the deputies to the Emperor's design is no less striking is in their 
complete adherence to military conscription. The Jews abhorred it; they shunned it, evaded it, as we said 
earlier (page 20-21). But to please Napoleon, there was no repugnance they were not prepared to 
overcome. The praise they lavished on him went beyond the goal, it was excessive; but the outpouring 
of their gratitude did not consist only in outrageous words, it was manifested by acts in which they 
lifted, as strong men, their nature that had become cowardly under the secular weight of humiliations; 
they accepted with zest the service of arms for all their co-religionists, into whose hands they brought 
the sword of the Machabees. On the Emperor's feast day, Rabbi Segré exclaimed: "Now that our fate is 
linked to that of the fatherland, our hearts, so to speak, have already been ennobled. Let us ardently 
embrace a felicity that was so long unknown to us; let us ask for weapons to defend this beloved 
homeland from all insults. "78 
As a result of this vow, the Commission des Neuf included the following in its project for the 
organization of the Empire's synagogues: 
L'ASSEMBLEE DES ISRAELITES DE L'EMPIRE DE FRANCE ET DU ROYAUME DiTALIE 
Considering that it is the duty of all Israelites of the French Empire and the Kingdom of Italy, to 
shed their blood in battle for the cause of France, with the same devotion and valor as their ancestors 
once fought against the enemy nations of the Holy City, and to seek opportunities to make themselves 
worthy of the benefits that a great prince deigns at this time to bestow upon them; 
Resolves: 
That the Consistoires will complete the task of destroying, by their intervention and zeal, any 
estrangement Israelite youth may have for the noble profession of arms.79 
But the most resounding testimony to their sincerity was undoubtedly the spontaneous homage from 
their ranks to the Papacy and the Catholic clergy of all centuries. The Assembly of Notables came to a 
close, and the protection of Napoleon the Great filled all the representatives with excitement, 
amazement and gratitude. How different, they thought, from the humiliations of the past! Nevertheless, 
behind this protection of the great captain, their gaze caught sight of another protection which, peaceful 
and uninterrupted, had covered them through all the dark periods of their history: that of the Popes and 
the Catholic clergy. And then, like a cloud of incense, their recognition rose from the political to the 
religious sphere. It was a moving and magnificent tribute, somewhat analogous to Moses' canticle after 
the passage of the Red Sea. The Lawgiver of the Hebrews had thanked Almighty God, in the most 
beautiful transports of the holy language, for having snatched his people from the servitude of Egypt; 
the astonishing speech we are about to read, applauded by the whole Assembly of 1806, quivering and 
on its feet, came to thank the Papacy for having protected Israel during eighteen centuries of servitude 
in the midst of the nations. It was the deputy for Nice, M. Avigdor, who had the honor of delivering, on 
behalf of the Jews gathered and dispersed, these noble and touching words: 


The most famous Christian moralists have defended persecution, professed tolerance and preached 
fraternal charity. 

Saint Athanasius (Liv. I) says: 

"It is an execrable heresy to wish to draw out by force, by blows, by imprisonment, those whom it has 
not been possible to convince by reason." 

"Nothing is more contrary to religion," says Justin Martyr (Liv. V), "than coercion." 

"Shall we persecute," says Saint Augustine, "those whom God tolerates?" 

Lactantius (liv. III) says on this subject: 

"Forced religion is no longer religion; it must be persuaded, not coerced; religion cannot be 
commanded." 

Saint Bernard says: "Advise, not force. 

It is as a result of these sacred moral principles that, at different times, Roman Pontiffs have protected 
and welcomed into their States Jews persecuted and expelled from various parts of Europe; and that 
ecclesiastics of all countries have often defended them in several States in this part of the world. 
Around the middle of the seventh century, Saint Gregory defended and protected Jews throughout the 
Christian world. 

In the tenth century, the bishops of Spain were extremely energetic in opposing the people who wanted 
to massacre them. 

Pontiff Alexander II wrote a letter of congratulations to the bishops for their wise conduct in this 
matter. 

In the eleventh century, the Jews, who were numerous in the dioceses of Uzés and Clermont, were 
strongly protected by the bishops. 

In the twelfth century, Saint Bernard defended them from the fury of the crusaders. 

Innocent II and Alexander III also protected them. 

In the thirteenth century, Gregory IX preserved them, in France as well as in England and Spain, from 
the great misfortunes with which they were threatened; he forbade, on pain of excommunication, 
coercion of their conscience and disturbance of their festivals. 

Clement V did more than protect them; he also facilitated their education. 

Clement VI granted them asylum in Avignon, at a time when they were being persecuted throughout 
the rest of Europe. 

Around the middle of the same century, the Bishop of Speyer prevented the liberation that the Jews' 
debtors were forcibly demanding, under the false pretext of usury so often renewed. 

In the following centuries, Nicholas IL wrote to the Inquisition to prevent it from forcing Jews to 
embrace Christianity. 

Clement XIII calmed the anxiety of fathers, alarmed at the fate of their children, who were often torn 
from their mothers' wombs. 

It would be easy to cite an infinite number of other charitable deeds that the Israelites have been the 
object of at various times, on the part of ecclesiastics instructed in the duties of men and those of their 
religion. 

The people of Israel, always unfortunate and almost always oppressed, have never had the means or the 
opportunity to express their gratitude for so many benefits; gratitude that is all the sweeter to bear 
witness to, as it owes it to disinterested and doubly respectable men. 

For the past eighteen centuries, the circumstance in which we find ourselves is the only one that has 
presented itself to make known the sentiments with which our hearts are penetrated. 

This great and happy 'circumstance, which we owe to our august and immortal Emperor, is also the 
most appropriate, the most beautiful and the most glorious, to express to the philanthropists of all 


countries, and in particular to the ecclesiastics, our full gratitude to them and to their predecessors. 
Gentlemen, let us hasten to take advantage of this memorable moment, let us pay them the just tribute 
of gratitude that we owe them; let us make the expression of all our gratitude resound within these 
walls. Let us solemnly express our sincere thanks to them for the successive benefits they have bestowed 
on the generations that preceded us. 


The minutes conclude as follows: 

"The assembly applauded Mr. Avigdor's speech; it deliberated its insertion in full in the minutes, as well 
as its printing, and adopted the following decree: 

"The deputies of the Empire of France and the Kingdom of Italy to the Hebrew Synod, decreed on May 
30, penetrated with gratitude for the successive benefits of the Christian clergy, in past centuries, in 
favor of the Israelites of the various States of Europe ; 

"Full of gratitude for the welcome which various Pontiffs and many other ecclesiastics have given at 
different times to the Israelites of various countries, when barbarism, prejudice and ignorance combined 
to persecute and expel the Jews from the bosom of society ; 

"Decide that the expression of these sentiments shall be recorded in the minutes of this day, so that it 
may remain forever as an authentic testimony of the gratitude of the Israelites of this assembly for the 
benefits which the generations that preceded them received from the ecclesiastics of the various 
countries of Europe; 

"They further resolve that a copy of these sentiments shall be sent to His Excellency the Minister of 
Worship. "80 

Never, O people of Israel, have you been better inspired since your long exile: all your Talmuds are not 
worth this outpouring of your gratitude and this monument to your sincerity. 


VII 


The Emperor saw the Jews only once during their sessions in Paris. A nine-member deputation (the 
Commission of Nine) was received in private audience, and made a good impression on the sovereign. 
The Israelite historian Graetz, who reports on this audience, exaggerates a little, we believe, the 
impression for and against: "The Emperor, who had imagined himself receiving bric-a-brac merchants, 
usurers, grovelling beings, bent double, cunning, greedy for gain, saw with astonishment, in these 
members of the Commission, men of solid and dignified character, with intelligence, an imposing 
bearing, and some of whom could have been included with advantage in his Council of State181". 
Satisfied with his meeting with the people, the Emperor was no less satisfied with the results of the 
sessions. How could he not have been? He had been praised, incensed, compared to the Messiah; the 
Law of Moses had been placed below the Napoleonic code; with the exception of the article on 
marriages, all his wishes, transmitted by M. de Champagny and the commissioners, had been fulfilled 
point for point; Israelite conscripts were to increase the strength of his battalions; in short, ancient 
Hebrew obstinacy had fallen at the flash of his sabre. The earth fell silent before Alexander 1 282, he had 
read in the Hebrew Bible; he who liked to compare himself to Alexander was satisfied with their silence 
and submission. Between the fumes of two battles, he found time to express his satisfaction. On March 
9, 1807, the Great Sanhedrin had held its eighth and last session; Napoleon, back from the bloody battle 
of Eylau, was in Ostend; he wrote to M. de Champagny in these terms: 


Ostend, March 30 1807. 
Monsieur Champagny, I have received your letter of March 18th with the memorandum of my 


commissioners to the Grand Sanhedrin. They have fulfilled the goal I had in mind, despite the obstacles 
they had to overcome; please express my satisfaction. 
Napoleon83 


The Emperor was satisfied. But did the French people have reason to be? 
And did the Jewish people themselves share this satisfaction? Let's find out. 


CHAPTER IV 

HOW THE IMPERIAL ENTERPRISE WILL BE IN VAIN, WHAT THE FUSION OF 

THE FUSION OF THE FRENCH AND ISRAELITES 

I. Obstacles to success on the Israelite side. Cold, hostile attitude of foreign synagogues: they reject the 
work accomplished by the Sanhedrin. On the other hand, the Sanhedrites, despite their loyal intentions, 
remain imbued with the Judaic spirit of separation and domination. Their skill in getting the imperial 
commissioners to recognize the authority of the Talmud: an enormous blunder on the part of the 
Emperor's government. - 

II. Obstacles arising from the goal: beyond Napoleon's power. The reconciliation of the Jews with other 
peoples is reserved for a man more extraordinary than himself. - 

III. Obstacles stemming from the great Emperor. Deism permeates his enterprise. He replaces Christ as 
the sole cornerstone of reconciliation. - 

IV. Obstacles arising from the very convening of the Sanhedrin: it was the Sanhedrin who had 
pronounced the death penalty against Jesus Christ. - 

V. General overview of the incorporation of Israelites into France, begun by the Constituante and 
consummated by Napoleon. Cold analysis of advantages and disadvantages. - 

VI. The tunic of Nessus. 


The eye is saddened by the sight of ruins; it is perhaps more so by the encounter of an unfinished and 
aimless construction: human weakness and impotence are more fully betrayed in the work begun, left 
standing, and useless. 

This is the painful feeling we feel when faced with the results of the Great Sanhedrin convened by 
Napoleon: a bold undertaking, unprecedented in the Christian centuries, whose aim was the 
improvement of the Israelites and their fusion with other peoples, and which remained more or less 
sterile. This goal had been recognized, accepted and acclaimed by the Sanhedrin. "Doctors of the Law 
and Notables, you have just completed the important mission entrusted to you by a Prince whose 
benefits are changing the destiny of the remnants of Israel. In the frequent conferences you have had, 
you have not had a thought, you have not experienced a feeling that did not have as its sole aim V civil 
and moral improvement of the children of Israel, and the ardent desire to second the magnanimous 
designs of His Majesty in their favor\" A century later, history's answer will be: sterility. 

If an arm and a genius could have made the undertaking a success, were they not, however, Napoleon's 
genius and arm? The Emperor had left no stone unturned for success: to the national representation of 
the Hebrews, expressed by the Assembly of Notables, had been added religious consecration, expressed 
by the Sanhedrin. But there are works that surpass human effort, and this was one of them. 

Let's try to demonstrate the vulnerable aspects of this bold undertaking from the outset. 

Right from the start, the Israelites themselves - not those within Napoleon's arm's reach, of course, but 
all the others - had no faith whatsoever in what had been pompously worked out and decided in Paris. 
In an indignant letter to the Sanhedrin, an English Jew was quick to criticize the assembly's conduct: 


"What votes have you obtained from Jewish communities outside France? Have our brothers in 
Constantinople, Aleppo, Cochin, Baghdad and all the regions not subject to French domination sent 
you deputies? Have they approved your decisions? In England, they also reject your religious and 
political doctrine "84 And later, in 1844, a famous rabbi ironically summed up universal Jewish opinion: 
"Besides the fact that the decisions of the Sanhedrin are little known to the common Jews, they have 
never taken them seriously, knowing full well that they were dictated under the pressure of fear inspired 
by the angry iron will of the saber of Marengo. 

copies of these doctrinal decisions have become extremely rare. The Jews do not care for the publicity of 
this bad joke85." 

"Bad joke" was how Napoleon's enterprise was judged in the Synagogue. 

The military shamelessness with which the Emperor had treated the Law of Moses, placing it below the 
Napoleonic code; the answers to his famous questionnaire, dictated, word for word, to the members of 
the Jewish Council as if they were children: all this, known abroad, had greatly displeased the old gray 
beards of Baghdad, Gochin, Aleppo and Constantinople. The English Jew's letter is the proof! 

A highly erudite canon we met one day asked us wittingly: "At the Paris Sanhedrin, didn't the rabbis 
have their organic articles, just as we Catholic clergy had ours at the Concordat?" The comparison is apt. 
It's not surprising, then, that the rabbinate, after the demise of the terrible preceptor, called his work by 
the Sanhedrin a bad joke. 

But did the members of the Sanhedrin themselves, while convinced that they were loyally in line with 
the Emperor's designs, harbor an inner conviction that Israel would merge and reconcile with other 
peoples? 

We don't think so, indeed we believe the opposite. 

Indeed, alongside their sincere intention to love and serve their new homeland, and to behave as 
brothers with the French, there remained in their hearts the hereditary persuasion that Israel is a race 
apart, a chosen people destined sooner or later to dominate the world. This spirit of separatism and 
domination is the very basis of misguided Judaism. Christ had wanted to join Judaism to the magnificent 
river that flowed from the Gospel and changed the face of the world; but Judaism, in spite of all this, 
confined itself to a closed lake of unhealthy exhalations. Now, notwithstanding the loyal declarations of 
the Sanhedrin of 1807, this spirit of separatism and domination will inevitably call everything into 
question between people of the Synagogue and other peoples. The Sanhedrites may well promise that 
they and their descendants will be good brothers to the French, but this promise, sincere on their lips 
and in their hearts, is contradicted and annulled by their false Judaism, which has become pestilential. 
There is, we hasten to add, a true Judaism which, with the apostles, all of Jewish origin, merged into 
Christianity; But, to the misfortune of Israel and mankind, there is also a false Judaism which has never 
ceased to be inconvenient, because it perpetuates the detestable leaven of the Pharisees; and, through it, 
the best Israelites remain predisposed to hatred of the Christian name and, consequently, of Christian 
homelands. Alas, this false Judaism makes them false in spite of themselves, even though they possess 
fine moral qualities. How unfortunate! How sad it is to see loyal intentions above a Judaic slope that 
ends up dragging loyalty down! And how dreadful such dualism is for society! The great Israelite 
bankers will be absorbing all private fortunes in their colossal agiotage, their influence in the press will 
be becoming the pitfall of all Christian and patriotic institutions, which they will still believe fulfill the 
promises of brotherhood sworn in Napoleon's hands, because they pay taxes and perform military 
service. It is generally agreed that there is no more hopeless obstacle than a false judgment, complicated 
by stubbornness. Well, rogue Judaism is nothing less than a false judgment on Christ and Christian 
society, with the granite of nineteen centuries of hardening. Yet it was this false judgment, fortified with 
hardening, that Napoleon, completing the uncautious enterprise of the 89 legislators, introduced 


further, in 1807, into French society. As the improvement of the Israelites was only on the surface, 
fusion and reconciliation with other peoples could also only exist on the surface. 

The Emperor himself, so the story goes, soon realized the sterility of his work. A few months later, 
when he was in Poland and saw the eagerness of the Jews to make themselves useful to the French army, 
and to serve, for pay, as suppliers or informers, he said with a laugh: That's what the Grand Sanhedrin is 
for!86 A playful reflection that betrayed the powerlessness of other results. 

Something more serious happened at the Sanhedrin. It was never mentioned. 

To force the Jews to give up the habits he had brought with him from Palestine, Napoleon had thought 
it clever to split the Law of Moses (see above, page 69). His keen eye had discerned in the Bible an 
unchanging part, the doctrine and worship, and a part open to discussion, the Palestinian and political 
customs. "Let the one be retained," he had meant, "let the other be abandoned!" It was this distinction 
that had so irritated foreign synagogues, for in Jewish law there is an intimate connection between what 
is political and what is religious. 

A hole had therefore been cut in the Bible. 

Napoleon was mistaken. 

It was the Talmud that had to be targeted, perforated, razed, in - terdicted, destroyed: the Talmud, a 
book of lead on the intelligence and heart of Israel, a heavy niasse with viperous slits against the nations, 
the devil's arsenal! 

11 The Talmud was to be machine-gunned; the Bible was to be left alone! 

In a clever twist, the Jews of the Sanhedrin enveloped Molé, the imperial commissioner, in flattery and 
adulation, and persuaded him to rely on the Talmud itself, as an irresistible authority, to impose more on 
Israelites the world over, and to win their sympathies more surely. And Molé fell for it. With his 
youthful ardor, he had begun thus in the midst of these devious old men: 

"His Majesty, in exchange for the august protection He grants you, demands a religious guarantee of the 
full observance of the principles set forth in your replies. It is necessary that these answers... be placed 
beside the Talmud, and thus acquire, in the eyes of all Jews of all countries and all centuries, the greatest 
possible authority. "87 


Next to the Talmud! never have the blunders and blunders of a government been more enormous, and 
never have the Jews practiced more skilful finesse. Napoleon wanted to make them give up their old 
anti-social habits, and they had his government officially recognize and consecrate the Talmud, the fuel 
of their hatred and cunning! Also, see how their answers to the imperial questionnaire are flanked by 
two redoubts, the Law of Moses and the Talmud. 

Examples: 

Third question 

Can a Jewess marry a Christian, and a Christian marry a Jew? 

Answer 

The prohibition applies only to idolatrous peoples; and the Talmud formally declares that modern 
nations are not, since, like us, they worship the God of heaven and earth. 

Fourth question 

In Jewish eyes, are the French their brothers, or are they foreigners? 

Answer 

In Jewish eyes, the French are their brothers, not foreigners. The spirit of the laws of Moses is consistent 
with this view of the French. 

And this doctrine is professed by the Talmud. 

Fifth question 


What relations does their law prescribe with French people who are not of their religion? 

Answer 

The Talmud and custom prescribe the same relations with French people who are not of our religion, as 
those between a Jew and another Jew.88 

And so, with the approval and even connivance of the government, the Talmud is solemnly recognized 
as a religious Gode. We repeat, we insist, it was impossible to commit a more serious error, morally and 
historically. Morally: it was announced before the whole of Paris, before the whole of Europe, that the 
Jews were going to be reformed, and they were allowed to start this reform of the Talmud, which had 
always perverted them: a worrying vicious circle, which was obvious to all and which, no doubt, the 
new dogma of freedom of conscience prevented from being seen or broken. If the Emperor had had the 
prudence to involve a few Catholic theologians in his commissioners, either publicly or secretly, they 
would not have failed to sound the alarm against this surreptitious yet official entry of the Talmud. This 
is one case, among a hundred others, where the absence of the clergy will forever be regrettable. If 
ecclesiastical authority had held sway, as it did in the times of Charlemagne and Saint Louis, in such a 
serious matter, the Israelites of the Sanhedrin would not have dared to draw conclusions based on the 
Talmud. They would have been stopped dead in their tracks. "The Law of Moses, as the basis of your 
reformation," very good! "The Talmud" never! Napoleon, for wanting to judge such an arduous 
question as a competent master, let the enemy into the square. From a moral point of view, this was a 
serious mistake. 

Historically, the fault was no less enormous. History tells us that the Pontiffs and the most Christian 
kings had not ceased to take energetic measures against this book, which was considered a dangerous and 
concealed enemy. In Paris, which attended the Grand Sanhedrin without understanding anything about 
it, twenty cartloads of Talmuds and Jewish books had, one day, crossed the streets to be burned in the 
Place de Gréve. That was in 1239. And in 1807, this cursed book was deployed by the Sanhedrin like a 
phoenix rising from its ashes; and Paris, which no longer knows its own history, let it happen! Popes 
Gregory IX, Innocent IV, Julius III and Paul IV wrote in their own handwriting to the sovereigns of 
France, England, Aragon, Castile, Leon, Portugal and Austria, recommending that this book, which 
darkness has shaped, be driven back into darkness; kings and emperors hunted it down; and you, Caesar 
of the Revolution, at odds with the prudence of the centuries, approve of it being put on the 
candlestick! 

The last straw will be that the national printing house will be responsible for reprinting the Talmud, 
partly at public expense. This will happen in 1876.89 


II 


Through the old Pharisaic leaven that remains within them, and also through the detestable book that 
continues to govern them, the Israelites, despite their praiseworthy efforts, are therefore rebellious to the 
goal Napoleon set himself: But wasn't this goal itself beyond the power of the mighty Emperor? 

To bring the Jews, willingly or by force, into the concert of national unity, and thereby into the family 
of peoples with whom they would no longer live as enemies, but be reconciled: such was Napoleon's 
objective. 

The first part of this program, entry into the concert of national unity, was feasible up to a point, despite 
its dangers for the hospitable nation. All that was needed was for the new citizens to pay the common 
tax, be called up for military service, and have free access to all careers and functions of the State. As for 
the second part of the program, reconciliation with the peoples, that was something else! A hundred 
years have almost passed since the Emperor's order to enter, and the returnees from P4lestine, who have 


entered the great family of peoples, circulate like ghosts or impose themselves as masters, but have 
hardly merged, and in no way reconciled. Apart from a few fleeting friendships or those of position, 
mistrust hangs over civil and commercial relations. Between native and acquired citizens, an abyss 
remains that nothing has been able to bridge. 

Failure was to be expected. 

An Abbé Emery who had been called to the Emperor's Council, or some other theologian versed in the 
Scriptures, would have spoken to the Sovereign as follows: "Sire, Your Majesty will not succeed. 

And why not?" asked Caesar abruptly. 

"Sire, Your Majesty is extraordinary: his works dazzle and overwhelm. But this work of reconciliation is 
reserved for a man even more extraordinary than Napoleon: the prophet Elijah. 

"It is of him that it is written in the book of infallible oracles: 

"Elijah will restore all things90... He will reunite the hearts of fathers with their children, and the hearts 
of children with their fathers.91 

"Sire, your sword is lightning, and your horsemen make fire fly. But this prophet, too, was taken away 
by horses of fire, and he must return to put an end to the hardening of this Jewish people in whom Your 
Majesty is interested, and to reconcile them with other peoples. 

"Sire, Your Majesty can prepare the way for this great work, but in a different way. 

Indeed, what was Napoleon's main basis for the fusion he dreamed of between the Israelites and the 
peoples of his empire? He based it, after the relationships that equality before the law would create 
between them, on flesh and blood, by means of mixed marriages. The potentate regarded marriage as 
the principal and most effective means of fusion. He made a point of mixing new men with the old 
races; his court offered the strangest mix of hymen. A daughter of the King of Bavaria had just married 
the Viceroy of Italy, Eugéne, his adopted son, and he himself was thinking of aging his origins in a 
hymen with an Archduchess. He convinced himself that he would similarly mix Jews with Christians 
through marriage. But he was wrong! The Sanhedrin resisted: the Jewish people do not mix92! When 
the clock of the centuries strikes the late hour of reconciliation, fusion will take place, not by means of 
flesh and blood, as Napoleon wanted, but in the vision of truth and in virtue of the word of the holy 
prophet. 

This is why, O Caesar, you will not achieve your goal. The prophet more extraordinary than you is 
designated, in Catholic Tradition, by an uplifting name, in keeping with this goal: the golden clasp of 
Israel and the Nations. Towards the evening of the centuries, in a magnificent twilight, he will reconcile 
hearts, uniting, like a knot of love, Israel and the Nations on the bosom of the Church! 

Staple on your cloak of battle, O Caesar, thrust your spurs into the flanks of your steed, and depart: the 
reconciliation of the Jews with mankind is not your concern. 


Ill 


One objection, however. 

Couldn't Napoleon prepare for this reconciliation, the success of which God has reserved for himself, in 
civil life, just as Charlemagne prepared the way for the peoples of the North to enter civilization? 
Certainly, Napoleon would have been the pioneer, had he brought Charlemagne's views of faith to his 
enterprise. But to the obstacles already identified, which stemmed either from the Israelites or from the 
goal itself, the great Emperor added others, brought about by his imperial person. 

Continuing in the footsteps of the Constituent Assembly, which had repudiated Christ from the 
foundations of modern society, Napoleon substituted himself - unconsciously, no doubt - for the One 
who alone, here on earth, exercises the role of cornerstone. It is in this sense that we must interpret the 


following astonishing words of flattery, uttered in the Sanhedrin: "This philanthropic conception is 
worthy of this great man, who can belong exclusively to no class, to no religion, to no people; of this 
sublime genius who is for the human race a gift from Providence, and whose beneficent influence must 
be felt by all men.93 To the Christ of God, alone, was given, by Heaven, the mission to exert the 
universal influence recalled by the flattery of the Sanhedrin, and to be the beneficent cornerstone that 
would join the most distant, the most opposed extremes. In superb proclamations to his armies, the 
Emperor undoubtedly pointed to the extremes to be reached: Soldiers, after triumphing on the Danube 
and the Vistula, you have marched through Germany and then France without a moment's rest. 
Soldiers, I need you. Let us carry our triumphant eagles to the Columns of Hercules... The conqueror 
who soared from one end of Europe to the other, from the Niemen to the Columns of Hercules, 
flattered himself that in religion he would likewise go from Catholicism to Judaism, from the 
Concordat to the Sanhedrin, and reconcile the extremes. But Christ reserved this religious conciliation 
for himself: 11 ceded all other glories to men, except this one, reserved for him and his Church; a 
famous formula is the golden circle: One flock and one shepherd. Napoleon, to succeed in his work of 
Judeo-Christian conciliation, had called on all forms of support: the Assembly of Notables, the 
Sanhedrin, the Civil Code, the Council of State; all forms of support, except the one without which the 
others are useless and which dispenses with all the others: the single fold under the single shepherd. But 
then again, Napoleon's empire hardly prepared the way for the divine sheepfold, and the Corsican with 
his Roman profile didn't exactly have the physiognomy of a shepherd-king! 

Does this mean that Napoleon wanted to exclude the Divinity from his Hebrew enterprise? Certainly 
not, since he was invoking the Law of Moses. However, as we have already said (page 29), the Emperor 
was a deist, and he was so deluded as to believe that with deism, a vague form of religiosity, he would 
bring together in civil life, if not religions, at least men of different faiths. He opened up about this 
himself with de Las Cases, one evening on St. Helena: "Everything proclaims the existence of a God. It's 
indubitable! But all our religions are obviously the children of men... There is no doubt that my spirit of 
incredulity was, as emperor, a blessing for the people; and otherwise, how could I have equally favored 
such contrary sects, if I had been dominated by only one1942" Also, at the beginning of his astonishing 
fortune, as he set foot on Egyptian soil, he made deism both his rule of conduct and that of his army: 
"Soldiers, the peoples with whom we are going to live are Mohammedans, and their first article of faith 
is this: There is no other God but God, and Mohammed is his prophet. Don't contradict them; deal with 
them as we have dealt with the Jews and the Italians. Have respect for their muphtis and imans, as you 
have had for rabbis and bishops. Show the same tolerance for the ceremonies prescribed by the Koran, 
for mosques, as you have shown for convents, for synagogues, for the religion of Moses and that of Jesus 
Christ. The Roman legions protected all religions95. The Sanhedrin of Paris was thus, no less than other 
religious enterprises, the expression of imperial deism, with the aim of bringing Israelites closer to 
Christians. But His Majesty was mistaken: deism has never brought anything closer. Apart from the fact 
that the God of this vague form of religion is an icy God who does not know the ways of the heart, an 
abstract and solitary being who dwells in the inaccessible region of the infinite, and before whom man 
passes without the idea of a prayer or the power of a tear ; in addition to this emptiness, this ice, deism, a 
vague and lazy religiosity, without revelation or worship, was here absolutely unfit to bring together 
believers like the Christians and the Israelites, some of whom possess total Revelation, and the others, a 
notable part of Revelation. The Christian is a complete believer; the Israelite, an incomplete believer, a 
man behind the times. Whoever wishes to bring them closer together must not bring them the absence 
of Revelation, but agreement on Revelation. The crowned deist of the Tuileries could not, therefore, 
notwithstanding his philanthropic views and the wingspan of his eagles, become the arbiter of 
pacification. 


IV 


Far from it! Deism misguided him in convening the Sanhedrin. 

At first glance, it seems that there was grandeur, or at least originality, in the reappearance of an 
assembly that had not been held since Titus had ruined the Jerusalem of David and Solomon. That 
Israelite historians subsequently applauded this reappearance96 is hardly surprising. But the decree of 
convocation itself, issued by the sovereign, revealed a proud satisfaction in striking this great blow. M. 
Mol€é, the government commissioner, expressed himself in these terms, which we have already reported: 
It is the Grand Sanhedrin that His Majesty proposes to convene. This body, which fell with the Temple, 
will reappear to enlighten the people it governed97 . 

With all due respect, Mr. Government Commissioner, the Emperor has issued a challenge and an 
affront to Christian France and Europe, when he thus resurrects in the middle of Paris an assembly 
whose precedents were horrifying. 

What precedents? 

It was with this supreme council of the Jewish nation that the Savior had to contend during his ministry 
in Judea and Jerusalem; it was among its members that he encountered implacable adversaries, the 
hypocritical and dissolute Pharisees, who pursued him relentlessly and finally succeeded in delivering 
him to the rack; 

It was the Sanhedrin who accepted Judas' infamous bargain and counted him the thirty pieces of silver 
so that the Righteous One could be delivered to them; 

It was before the Sanhedrin that this awful and painful trial took place, in which we found and counted 
twenty-seven Irregularities98; 

It was inside the Sanhedrin that the Passion began; that from its rotten bosom came the hateful 
exclamation: "Why do we need witnesses? he is worthy of death; and that immediately the scene of 
nameless outrages took place, where the Son of God was blown, spat upon and insulted. These 
magistrates, giving the signal for indignities, first spat in Jesus' face, then blindfolded him and punched 
him, saying after each blow: "Christ, prophesy! who will strike 1 99? When their fury had subsided, the 
Sanhedrites handed Jesus over to their servants. The valet took charge of the outrages for the rest of the 
night, and the Sanhedrin withdrew; 

Finally, it was the Sanhedrin who reappeared on Golgotha, to mock and laugh at the Man of Sorrows, 
and incite the crowd to an outpouring of insults.100 

This execrable and accursed Assembly had never recovered from the blow of justice dealt it by Titus, 
and it was the Emperor of the French who resurrected it in Paris101! 

It was said of Napoleon, in reference to his coronation at Notre-Dame: 

"One day, the doors of this basilica opened, and a soldier appeared on the threshold, surrounded by 
generals and followed by twenty victories. Where does he go? He enters, slowly crosses the nave, climbs 
up in front of the sanctuary; there he is in front of the altar. What has he come to do, the child of a 
generation that laughed at Christ? He has come to prostrate himself before the Vicar of Christ, and ask 
him to bless his hands so that the sceptre is not too heavy next to the sword; he has come to bow his 
military head before the old man of the Vatican, and confess to all that glory would not be enough, 
without religion, to crown an emperor. "102 

Yes, it was a glorious day at Notre-Dame; but a few steps away from the noble basilica, I caught sight of 
the Sanhedrin, and heard these inconceivable words coming out of the mouth of his representative, in 


the name of the Emperor: 

This body, which fell with the Temple, has just reappeared to enlighten the whole world about the 
people it governed! 

So you didn't know what the Sanhedrin had committed against Jesus Christ! And no one in your 
entourage or your clergy warned Your Majesty that the words of his commissioner smacked of Julian 
the Apostate! Julian tried to raise the Temple: Your Majesty raises the Sanhedrin, which fell with the 
Temple. Ignorance excuses Your Majesty: but here, in the wake of the Rights of Man, is the second 
foundation of Jewish preponderance, more colossal and formidable than a stone temple! 

Julian the Apostate, evoked and celebrated in Masonic conciliabula, must have been cackling in the 
shadows. 


V 


So, what was to come out of this strange assembly? Our detailed enumeration of the various obstacles 
allows us to pass judgment. 

This judgment is important, for it is to the Sanhedrin of 1807 that the Israelites of France trace their real 
entry into society. One of their most learned jurisconsults, M. Bédarride, President of the Bar 
Association of Montpellier during the reign of Napoleon III, speaks of it thus: 


This is the immense work accomplished by Emperor Napoleon. Strictly speaking, it was the convening 
of the Sanhedrin that brought about the complete regeneration of the Jews, their empowerment to 
exercise the rights of citizenship. 

The Revolution of 1789 had legally given the Jews the rights of citizenship, and the Sanhedrin's 
responses proved that they were worthy of this title. 

Napoleon's name must be inscribed at the head of the new era that has opened up for the Jews.103 


In 1807, therefore, it was the Sanhedrin, following on from the Constituent Assembly of 1791, which 
introduced the Hebrews into French society. 

The Emperor's aim in convening the assembly was fusion: to merge the Israelites with the French, and 
then with other peoples. 

Four kinds of fusion were possible: 

That of hearts ; 

Of minds; 

Of material interests; 

of vices. 

Of these four mixtures, how many would succeed, and be worth something? And for whom the 
advantages, for whom the disadvantages? The answer must be impartial. 

Will the fusion of hearts be achieved? Obviously not, since the examination of truth in religion or of 
true religion was not part of the Sanhedrin's program. The wall of separation will remain, as in the past, 
between French Christians and French Israelites. The same mutual distrust, the same racial antipathies, 
will be found again after a hundred years of living together under the Napoleonic Code, because it is 
only understanding in religion that brings about the fusion of hearts. 

Will the fusion of minds, at least, succeed? Happily enough, but all to the advantage of the Israelites. 
Indeed, in the blending of ideas, the French spirit will gain absolutely nothing from the Israelite spirit, 
given that, since their penal dispersion, the Jews have produced nothing of value for the intellectual, 


moral and artistic development of humanity. The thunderbolt that left no stone unturned in the 
construction of the Temple simultaneously shattered the intelligence of the people of the Bible. This 
intelligence resembles that of a man who has had a stroke. Ideas no longer follow one another, or are 
petty and childish. The ten folio volumes of the Jerusalem Talmud contain not a single new, important 
idea, but a host of nonsense. Physicians, skilled practitioners, is all that is accepted of them, and still with 
caution, in the great current of letters, sciences and arts in the Middle Ages104. Consequently, in terms 
of the fusion of minds, the French had, alas, no intellectual revival to look forward to in the entire 
Hebraic field that opened up to them in 1807. 

On the contrary, the Israelites will benefit from the mix. As new French citizens, they will be able to 
attend schools, sit in academies and assimilate the treasure trove of knowledge acquired by Christian 
peoples. Their intelligence, revived and stimulated by the gift of freedom, will rediscover energies it has 
not known since the punishment of deicide. The Christian ideas which, revolutionary debaucheries 
notwithstanding, form the ambient air of the nations, will penetrate the sons of Israel without their 
knowledge, and more than one, visited by a discreet ray of God's grace, will make his way from a state 
school to the sanctuary of the Church. This is how it happened for the fortunate writer of this book and 
for his brother: by studying Bossuet's Discours sur l'histoire universelle in a lycée, they were led to study 
the Gospel in a seminary. 

Will the merger of interests at least be more advantageous to the French than the previous one? 

One would hope that, here, compensation could be obtained. Indeed, won't the business genius that 
Israelites pride themselves on possessing become a precious boost for the French and a source of 
prosperity for France? 

French fortune will have nothing to gain by merging with Hebraic fortune. 

Firstly, from the point of view of the conception of commercial and industrial enterprises, a 
disappointment is in store. 

In all her ventures, France used to bring grandeur, a luxury, almost, of magnanimous sentiments. It was 
big in business as in politics, in the marketplace as on the battlefield. From now on, everything will 
become smaller, with the Judaic spirit admitted to the Council of the Nation. The business genius 
attributed to Israel is nothing but the genius of small affairs, of small tricks; this genius is to true genius 
what cunning is to straightforward skill, what the foxes of the Song were to the lion of Judah: this one, 
majestic, aroused to greatness, those demolished.105 The Crusades, which were one of France's most 
useful and splendid commercial ventures, will be replaced, for the French, by the shenanigans and 
disasters of agiotage. 

If, from the conception of commercial enterprises, we pass to the examination of their honesty, what 
peril awaits poor France! The Talmud is still there, not only tolerated, but surrounded by respect from 
the Emperor's government. The Talmud is the escape route for honesty, just as the Gospel is its seal. If, 
in the Middle Ages, the private fortunes of Christians were anxious in the concealed vicinity of the 
Talmud, what fears are there not to conceive not only for private fortunes, but for public fortunes, at 
the spectacle of Jews henceforth involved in the management of State affairs, and free to consult the 
morality of their Talmud. Here it is, denounced by a sincere rabbi who has joined the ranks of 
Catholicism: 

The three least civilized, most ignorant Jews who are made to sit as judges, immediately form a tribunal 
which in the eyes of the synagogue has full authority, we groan to have to say, to release their co- 
religionists from their oaths, to annul their most sacred promises and commitments, both for the past 
and for the future! 

The Jew, feeling his conscience too burdened by promises and oaths, had three of his brothers sit down 
and form a court. Before this court, he repents all the promises and oaths he has ever made, and retracts 


them. They are so numerous," he says, concluding his protest, "that I cannot specify them. Let them 
therefore be in your eyes, I pray you, O Rabbis, as if I had enumerated them in detail." The court, 
without further ado, declares the aforementioned oaths and promises null and void. 

Before the cantor intones the first prayer of the Feast of Atonement in the synagogue, three men, 
assembled as a tribunal and placed at the head of the audience, annul with their full authority all the 
vows, pledges and oaths of everyone in the assembly, both those of the year just past and those of the 
year just entered. We call this Col nidré. 

We don't need to explain the disastrous effect of these two ceremonies, so opposed to all the principles 
of the simplest morality. 106 


All this is enshrined in the Talmud, recognized as the doctrinal book of the Jews by Napoleon's 
government. From this official recognition, are there not fears to be conceived and concluded for the 
honesty of French companies in the future, since Jews will henceforth participate in them? 

Business design; business honesty; and then, business results: 

Well, in terms of results, what can we expect from the fusion of interests between the French and the 
Israelites? 

Alas, none other than the engulfment of French interests in Israelite interests, which will be tantamount 
to their suppression: the renewed story of the seven lean cows devouring the seven fat cows107 ! 
Indeed, it's all very well to say that there are honest Israelites, magnanimous Israelites and charitable 
Israelites: we don't deny it, and we'd be showing ourselves to be an unworthy son by refusing to 
recognize and proclaim it. There are many of them, no doubt about it. But it is also indisputable that the 
Jewish people as a whole, as a people, is a grabber of the earth's goods, and that, remaining irreducible in 
the fusion of other peoples, it will insensibly pump their wealth: a vast sponge whose swelling will be 
favored by the protection of liberal laws. 

We apologize for this rigorous but necessary analysis of the merger. 

Let's not forget the vices. 

We'd like to be able to write: fusion of the virtues too. 

But virtues only germinate in the wake and shadow of religious doctrines, and since the doctrines 
between Israelites and French remain opposed, there will only be a chance encounter of virtues. 

Alas! of all mergers, that of vices will be the most real, accepted and fruitful on both sides. 

The French will communicate to the Israelites the spirit of incredulity and indifference in matters of 
religion, born in the XVth century, and the depravity of morals, which has become popular since the 
disorders imitated by Louis XIV and Louis XV and the saturnalia of the Revolution. The ancient 
Israelite faith, which in the space of eighteen centuries had only had to deplore the boldness of Spinoza, 
would begin to falter under the breath of rationalism; and patriarchal families, whose virtues had been 
preserved in the midst of penal dispersion, would go through disturbances they had never known. The 
emancipation of the Israelites took place in a detestable environment: that of rationalism and 
Voltairianism. This is a heavy responsibility for France and the nations of Europe. 

For their part, the Israelites will pass on to the French their unbridled thirst for gold, and with it the 
cohort of all failings and shameful pleasures. Excited by greed and lucre, the sons of noble France, who 
know how to do nothing by halves, will envy the Hebrews their gold, their expedients, their basenesses; 
they will imitate them; and the French spirit, tinged with false Judaism, will be unrecognizable. 

In this state of affairs, Jewish preponderance will easily find a home. 


VI 


One of the most dramatic episodes in the Fable is undoubtedly that of Hercules donning the unique 
Nessus sent by Dejanira.108 
Sophocles tells it like this, with Hyllos, son of Hercules and Dejanira, speaking: 


I myself f saw the cruel sufferings of my father. He had stopped in Euboea, on Cape Genoa, battered on 
both sides by the waves. He was about to offer a sacrifice to Jupiter, when the herald Lichas arrived, 
bringing your present, the mortal tunic. Hercules put it on as you wished; he sacrificed twelve superb 
bulls, the first fruits of his spoils. But no sooner does the sacrificial flame rise from the pyre to consume 
the victims, than sweat pours from his body; the tunic clings to his sides and sticks to his flesh; a burning 
pain penetrates to the marrow of his bones, then a deadly venom like that of the fatal hydra devours his 
limbs. Then he calls the unfortunate Lichas, who was innocent of your crime, and asks him by what 
treachery he brought him this tunic; Vinfortuné, who knew nothing, replies that the present came from 
you alone, who Pavais was responsible for bringing it. At that moment, a violent convulsion tore at 
Hercules' insides, and he grabbed Lichas by the heel, throwing him against a wave-beaten rock. All the 
people let out a lamentable cry at the sight of Lichas crushed and Hercules in delirium, and no one dared 
approach Vapprocher; he would roll to the ground, then get up again, uttering high-pitched cries that 
echoed off the surrounding rocks, the craggy mountains of the Locrians and the promontories of 
Euboea. At last, exhausted, the unfortunate man, sometimes falling back to the ground, sometimes 
uttering dreadful cries, cursed the disastrous hymen that punishes you, unhappy woman, and then, 
raising his haggard, troubled eyes, he spotted me in the crowd where I was bursting into tears, and called 
out to me: "You know Mount Oeta, consecrated to Jupiter; well, that's where your hands should carry 
my body "109. 

The prince of Christian eloquence, Father Lacor- daire, applied this Fable to the moral order. In Notre- 
Dame de Paris, he had this to say about the tyranny of the passions: 

"Oh! which of you, Messieurs, not only in the ardor of youth, but under the ice of age, has not painfully 
felt this incredible state of our personality? Which of you, if not completely abandoned to the abjection 
of the senses, has not wept mysterious tears over himself, and raised uncertain and supplicating thoughts 
to heaven! No strength of mind, no elevation of fortune defends us against the attacks of this evil that 
might be called the soul's deadly disease. The ancients knew this, and they told it to us in a Fable that has 
remained famous among all those that come from their genius. Hercules, the heroic man, had 
vanquished monsters and pacified empires; at the height of his glory, in the maturity of an age which 
now heralded only the repose of imperishable greatness, he received from the hands of a woman a 
precious tunic which he hastened to put on. The unfortunate man! No sooner had the fragile fabric been 
laid on his flesh, than he felt consumed by a devouring fire; he put his hands on it, he wanted to tear it 
from his generous limbs: in vain, the poisoned thread was stronger than this hand that had brought 
down tyrants. Hercules, Hercules! don't be astonished; man can defeat monsters, but he cannot tear 
Dejanira's tunic from his flesh h110..." 

It has been said that, in the social order, this Fable also found its application: that the incorporation of 
the Jewish race into modern society was a poisoned tunic. What's the truth of this? and above all, what 
can we do about it? 

Without having first been regenerated by the Church of God, and without having renounced the 
Talmud and its perfidies, the Jewish race was merged into the French nation; the members of the 
Constituent Assembly in 1791, then Napoleon, at the Grand Sanhedrin of 1807, produced this 
masterpiece; yes, this is indeed the tunic of Nessus, presented in the name of the Revolution, the new 
Dejanira! 

France thus incorporated the Jews, carelessly and confidently... 


The result was not long in coming. 

Behold, an unknown, strange fire circulated in its veins; this fire, the ardors of the thirst for gold, the 
animosity against the Christian religion, against God's ministers, against pure virgins; this fire, the hatred 
of Christ! Ancient glories have been torn to pieces; public wealth has disappeared; the population has 
become anxious, famished: it's the agony of the Euboean promontory... 

To be fair, however, we must recognize that the poison did not come from the Jews alone. Quite the 
contrary! The Revolution, cunning and cruel Déjanire, knew what she was doing when she added 
Talmudic passions and hatred to the more guilty and hateful passions of Rousseau, Voltaire and the 
Masonic Lodges. 

When poor France realized the mistake, it wanted to reverse its fatal incorporation. But how to get rid 
of the Jews? Inexorable logic says: It's impossible. 

Impossible, since the Constituent Assembly had voted for equality: equality before the law; equality of 
all citizens, without distinction of worship; 

Impossible, because under the regime of the Gode Napoléon, French interests have become enveloped 
in Hebrew interests; they have become entwined in inextricable bonds; the tunic of Shem has stuck to 
the fortune and destiny of France: it can only be torn off by tearing off the flesh! Won't it be a hundred 
years since the compenetration took place? The French and Israelites have grown old together, mixing 
their vices and sharing their pleasures. 

But isn't there a remedy? 

Yes, indeed, there is a remedy: 

On the tunic sent by Dejanira there was only the blood of a centaur; 

On the Jewish race, there is the blood of a God: May his blood fall on us and on our children! 

When, on both sides, this blood is invoked as a merciful and divine remedy, all will be able to calm and 
heal. 


